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In hundreds of Midwest towns this 
Summer, women are flocking to a new 
kind of fashion show. The exhibits shown 
are not dresses, hats, hairdos, home decor 
— but new fashions in kitchens. 

The show is sponsored by an appliance 
dealer, or a utility, and was originated by 
SuccessFUL Farminc. The women who 
attend see the prize winning filmstrip, 
“Planning Your Farm Kitchen,” and get 
a copy of the SF brochure, “Farm Kitchen 
Ideas.” The dealer has the opportunity to 
demonstrate his ranges, dryers, automatic 
washers, cabinets, dishwashers, furniture 
—and book orders. 

After the initial showing, the filmstrip 
is loaned to women’s clubs, church groups, 
extension classes, and home economists. 
One dealer alone showed the film to more 
than 4,000 people during one week. 

The meetings are based on SuccEssFUL 
Farminc’s editorial program of center by 
center kitchen modernization; 9 separate 
and efficient work areas are suggested as 
the key to better farm kitchens. The woman 
attending learns how she can modernize her 
kitchen piecemeal as her budget permits. 

Dealers participating in the SuccEssFUL 
Farminc Kitchen Modernization promo- 
tion are listed in the March and September 
issues of the magazine; and provided with 


two seasonal kits of display material. The 
filmstrips are sold at $9.95, and the “Farm 
Kitchens Ideas” booklets at 12/2¢ a copy. 

To date this promotion has had the 
enthusiastic cooperation of more than goo 
dealers, who spent their own money for it 
—for the simple reason that it works. It is 
making additional sales for them, and 
providing prospects for years to come. 

SF housewives are more interested in 
kitchens than their urban sisters, spend 
more time in their kitchens, and prepare 
more meals for larger families. 

Fifty years of helping farm families earn 
more and live better gives extra influence 
to everything published in its pages, extra 


The models wear metals! 


response to every advertisement it carries. 

With better prices and bumper crops, 
SF families are having a prosperous year. 
Their average estimated cash farm income 
for more than a decade has been around 
$10,000. There is no lack of buying power 
in SuccEssFUL Farminc’s market. 

For better business this year, and to 
balance national advertising in a segment 
of the US market where general media lack 
impact, buy SuccessruL Farminc. Any 
SF office will give you the details. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . America’s 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


The big build up! 


13% added one or more rooms, 
31% installed new siding, 
55% did outside painting, 
76% did interior painting, 


in a three year period ending Jan. 1, 1957. 


Know any better building market 


than these Successful Farming families? 


Their estimated average cash farm income 


was $10,870 in 1957— 
will be higher this year. 


Having helped farm families live better 


for 56 years, Successful Farming 


has unmatched influence — 


and gives balance to national advertising 


where general media are spotty. 


Call any SF office for details. 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


Tide 
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VOL. 32, NO. 14 © SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


COVER STORY (Photographs by Cornell Capa of Magnum)...... Pie 
The first of a new series of photographic essays on advertising agencies. This month: 
a look at Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. (pp. 52-57). On the cover: DCSGS 
account executive Robert C. Kelly (center) discusses Ipana ads with account super- 
visor Harry M. Ireland (seated) and the client, Bristol-Myers brand manager Clay. 
Rohrbach (back to camera). 


MGI EELS Y SREPORD: Saemceeneee aise e ete penta ent s teane aig a. sa Dea 
A new TIDE service: each month, an up-to-date analysis of the advertising scene. 
EOE. DEALER :S UUM S ee erudite ep mene cue eh AG ea) 5 pees 


The first of another new TIDE service on how a panel of dealers appraises advertising. 
In this issue, a survey of 105 auto dealers in 21 markets. 


PIOVER TISENG. VE” UINMENIION AB ICb iat coer aM reat as i. Daze 
Critic Gilbert Seldes takes his scalpel to the advertisers of “unmentionable” products. 
HOW. STALLED IS INSTALMENT BUYING (eee ar Pik wc ss poi 


Advertisers agree that the lag in consumer credit buying is serious. TIDE’S Advertis- 
ing Leadership Panel predicts what the slump will mean. 


PCr ed Ade LOVING, os amen en OEM RE tee” ges GRAS Abe p. 34 
A new TIDE column. “Daedalus,” anonymous public relations expert and TIDE’S 
columnist, fills you in on what’s going on in PR. 


WHAT MAKES OFFICE MANAGERS BUY?...... ek Pema 


The latest in TIDE’S series on advertising to industry widkoates that advertising is 
vital to the purchasing decisions of office managers. Here is a survey of 86. 


My OU otRBET LOOK sola) VER TISENG Se oe oad fone es p. 44 
In the first of a series of articles on this subject, Mike Hughes, TIDE’S senior editor, 
interviews Sidney Weinberg, a top investment banker. 


PeCROU DLE «GUIDE EOS WW ASH ENG LON foi Fe ee p. 46 


Here is a brief and clear guide through the maze of current BW ashiscton investiga- 
tions, hearings, proposals and legislation affecting advertising. 


MOY OUb Vi BEVONDEVOUR MEANS 2 me ee. p. 60 
A survey of TIDE’S Leadership Panelists indicates that many admen do. 
NEW PRODUC TS:AIND EBSD (MARKETS: 2... fies sali e- pp. 62, 67 


Another new TIDE feature: a monthly report to keep you abreast of new products, 
advertising tests and important merchandising techniques. 


[Re URS NES SRN 2) GRATE oe OS oh GS ee ee a re ence 2 2p 08 


Another new TIDE service: an at-a-glance profile of retail sales, state by state. 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
OV eos AL) V ER ISERS PRIGEINEW. PRODUCTS. .........% Es) 


every issue Letters 4 38 Mr. Billing's cartoon 


ELbez Flow: 14 39 Media Outlook 
Tidi ms 23 58 One Ad man's Opinion 
ns 72 Advertising to Industry 
Woman's Viewpoint 35 74 Editorial page 


e TIDE is published the first of each month, by Executive Publications, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Publication office 217 Wayne St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. “eee copies 75¢. Subscription $5.00 a year in the U.S., its possessions and Canada. $13.00 in all other countries. Entered as second class 


matter Post O 


Joseph, Mich. Send all notices of undeliverable copies to TIDE, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Printed in the U.S.A. Copyright 
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Do You Know What This Picture Represents‘ 
a. Abstractionist’s interpretation of Mona Lis: 
b. The “HB” Look 


c. New fashion in eye make-up 


cena geen: Caen 


OSMOPOLITAN 


Vine Hie. Money Crowd 
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Readers of the August issue of Harper’s Bazaar will 
readily recognize the figure at the left as the personifi- 
‘cation of the 1958 “HB Look”: Vivid — vivacious — 
venturesome — and above all, VIOLET. 


Bazaar is first to acquaint its readers with this new- 
‘intriguing fashion shade —in a variety of hues and 
uses — just as Bazaar brings its followers the very lat- 
est news from fashion centers all around the globe. 


Fashion is a personal thing. And “personal” is the word. 
for the relationship between Bazaar and its readers, for 
nothing is closer to a reader’s heart than a magazine 
reflecting her own most absorbing interest. 


Reaching Prospects—not “Suspects” 


This is true of all Hearst special interest magazines. 
Each is edited for a particular market — with an inti- 
mate understanding of the interests of that market — 
whether they be fashion, food, furniture or fishing. 


As a result, Hearst magazines pin-point prospects — 
not suspects. Readers are pre-conditioned to accept- 
ance of the advertiser’s product. And editorial authority 
provides a tail wind for that product — to speed con- 
sumer sales at the local level! 


If you want to place your message where the interest. 
is greatest — where advertising dollars automatically 
work hardest — remember: Hearst.readers are already 
sold — only need to be told! 


How This Editorial Concept Helps Advertisers: 
e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
e Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 

@ Each magazine is the authority in its field 


© Hearst readers are sold — only need to be told! 


FACULAR NEW HOUSE ; E 4 BYEST YOURSELF: 


Bride « Heme} 


he you hehe | 


in, OVE. € 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 


HEARST MAGAZINES 
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FAIRCHILD 
news 


WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY’S recent semi- 
annual Paris and Italy Pre-Couture features 
were the largest ever run. These features ap- 
pear as a prelude to fall and spring fash- 
ion openings in Paris and ltaly. 


SUPERMARKET NEWS showed a 25.5 per 
cent increase in advertising revenue for the 
first six months of 1958 compared with a 
similar period for 1957. 


Carol Silverberg, circulation promotion 
manager of Fairchild Publications, and 
Robert Joose, assistant circulation director, 
will attend the Third Annual Circulation 
Seminar for Business Publications at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
August 13 and 14. 


Robert Haavind and Robert W. Henkel 
have joined the news staff of ELECTRONIC 
NEWS. Mr. Haavind will operate from New 
York, Mr. Henkel from San Francisco and 
the Bay area. 


Henry Brief, radio and television editor 
of HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY, joined 
the paper's Chicago staff in covering the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
Annual Show and Convention at the Palmer 
House, July 21 to 24. A total of 12,305 
copies of HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY 
will be distributed at five Chicago hotels 
during this convention. 


Bernard Frank, men's sportswear editor of 
DAILY NEWS RECORD, will attend the 
Carolina Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers 13th Annual Convention at 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., August 31 
to September 12. 


Fairchild ad representatives from re- 
gional offices will attend annual sales staff 
meetings of WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY 
(Aug. 22-23) and DAILY NEWS RECORD 
(Aug. 25-26). 


MEN'S WEAR Magazine's annual Fact 
Book issue published on July 25. It provides 
retailers and manufacturers with the latest 
statistics about the men's wear business as 
well as results of MEN'S WEAR'S Annual 


Survey of Operating Experiences of Men's 
Wear Stores. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear Maga- 
zine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS 


Same thought 
Sirs: 

I was interested in reading Dor- 
othy Diamond’s column “The 
Woman's Viewpoint” TIDE — June 
27 as I do each issue and found 
that she “took the words right out 
of my mouth.” 

Last Saturday on a business 
woman’s shopping spree I went to 
shoe shops, department stores, drug 
stores and specialty shops. I was 
either told that they did not have 
the merchandise — until I found it 
myself — or carelessly sent to 
wrong departments all over the 
store — or given no attention at all. 
Of course in many cases the ill 
stems from so called “absentee 
management.” But on the same af- 
ternoon I went to a father and son 
owned establishment to have some 
small leather cases made before 
leaving for Europe. I expected to 
spend about $50 and because of 
their attention and their sales- 
manship, I left an additional order 
for $210 for winter purses, and a 
friend who was with me placed an 
order for an additional $100. 

The business is there, if the sales- 
people really want it. When will 
they wake up to the fact that it is 
they who make the largest contri- 
bution to a recession. 


Constance Hope 


Consultant 
Sales Promotion, Public Relations 
New York 
Coincidence 
Sirs: 


In your “strange coincidence de- 
partment,” you may list that the 
day I read Robert A. Burns’ (a 
very dear friend of mine) letter 
about having replaced a muffler 
for the fourth time on his 1956 
Ford station wagon (15,000 miles), 
my own 1956 Ford station wagon 
(19,000 miles) was back in the re- 
pair shop for its fourth new mufiler. 

Obviously, I am getting prefer- 
ential treatment, however, since my 
mufflers are averaging 1,000 miles 
longer than Bob's. 

I find it extremely difficult for me 
to understand how an outfit called 

(Continued on page 6) 


MORE THAN 
HALF A MILLION 
POWER UNITS 


Subscribers to TRANSPORT 
TOPICS operate 543,930 
power units. 63% of these 
power units are heavy-duty 
truck tractors used in pulling 
trailers loaded with general 
freight, household goods, 
automobiles, food, milk, gas- 
oline, chemicals, heavy ma- 
chinery, oil field equipment. 
The remaining 37% of these 
power units are straight 
trucks used primarily for 
pickup and delivery of 
general freight. 

These engines absorb mil- 
lions of dollars worth of 
spark plugs, pistons, bear- 
ings, batteries, rings, oil. 
To sell this market, use 
TRANSPORT TOPICS—the 
national newspaper of motor 
freight carriers. 


Copy sent airmail on request 


Transport Gopics 


Washington 6, D.C. 


, sell more toa 
MILLION MEN 
who BUY BIG 


Starch 52nd Consumer 
Magazine Survey proves Elks 
a mighty market for any 
consumer product. 


| 
1 
1 
i 
i] 
i 
1 
: Their above-average incomes 
| afford above-average living. 
Among 58 leading magazines 
Y surveyed, readers of the Elks 
Magazine are SECOND with 
incomes of over $5,000. They 
are FIRST among OFFICIALS 
and PROPRIETORS. 


In single and multiple car 
ownership you'll find Elks 
among the LEADERS of all of 
the readers of the 58 
magazines surveyed. 


Whether the product cost is 
large or small you can 
confidently count on the Elks 
as a foremost market. 


THE MAGAZINE 


New York 
Portland, Ore. 


Los Ange 
Chicago 
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1518 
tap 
tap 
taps a day! 


It has been estimated that the cranium 
of a typical American family is exposed to a 
grand total of 1518 different advertising mes- 
sages each day. All these messages are bought 
and paid for by advertisers. But only a few can 
win the battle for attention and interest. 


Question: How creative is your agency? 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising « New York + Chicago + Detroit » San Francisco « Los Angeles « Hollywood * Montreal 


Toronto » London « Mexico City + Frankfurt » San Juan * Caracas 
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Tide 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISING & 
CIRCULATION OFFICES 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760 


EGIT One he Fees Oran eves Morgan Browne 
Managing Editor ........ Kenneth Schwartz 
Senior Editor ........ Lawrence M. Hughes 
Associate Editors ......... Philip K. March 


Judith B. Dolgins 

Robert Otterbourg 

Selwyn Feinstein 

Contributing Editors ....Dorothy Diamond 
Lester Leber 

Carol Bick Tolley 
Howard G. Sawyer 
Art Director c:2 J ..ncc0.5 2 ee Mino Busi 
Staff Cartoonist ........ George W. Booth 
ser pe Dr. Jay M. Gould 
Consulting Economist . . Peter B. B. Andrews 
Editorial Assistants ...... Donald Mackey 
Thomas J. Morris 


Manager, Tide Advertising Leadership 


Panel tetas hronen Florence Melody 
Reader Service ............ H. M. Howard 
Circulation Director ...... R. E. Smallwood 


Asst. Circulation Manager. .Ed Hoffman 
Subscription Manager ...... Howard Voss 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
U.S. and Canada: $5.00 a year 
Foreign: $13.00 


Advertising Sales 


For offices and personnel see 
Advertisers’ Index. 


Officers 
President .............. John W. Hartman 
Publisher .............. Hartley W. Barclay 
General Manager ......... Morgan Browne 
Executive 
Vice-President ..... Frederick C. Kendall 


Bill Bros. Publications: Fast 
Food, Floor Covering Profits, 
Plastics Technology, Premium 
__ Practice, Rubber World, Sales 
Management, Sales Meetings, Tires, Tide. 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 4) 


Midas, Inc., is able to build and 
install mufflers which they guaran- 
tee for the life of the car when the 
ones installed by the manufacturer 
and his authorized dealers conk 
out with the regularity that they 
have for Bob Burns and myself. 


oni H. Brendel 
James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston 


On averages 


Sirs: 

I want to be among the first to 
agree whole-heartedly with Scotty 
Sawyer’s piece (TIDE — May 9) 
regarding the Survey of Surveys 
published by our company. 

He is absolutely right that an 
average is most often meaningless, 
and it was for this reason that we 
very carefully stated the purpose 
of the Survey of Surveys on page 
two as follows: 

“To make available to the ad- 
vertising profession — advertisers, 
publishers and agencies — a com- 
pilation and correlation of the va- 
rious readership surveys of publi- 
cations reaching the metal-working 
industry (BPRD Classifications 20, 
69, and 88). 

This Survey of Surveys was con- 
ducted on a purely objective, im- 
partial basis and is intended to 
supply basic information only. It 
is not to be construed as an en- 


(Continued on page 8) 


BACON KNOWS 


MAGAZINES! 


We specialize in magazine clipping. 
Our list covers 3500. business, farm 
and consumer magazines—a complete 
blanketing of the American magazine 
field as listed in Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
You can check your own publicity, compe- 
tition’s publicity, competitive advertis- 
ing or subject research. Here is the 
complete service for magazines. Best 


coverage, fastest service, highest 
accuracy. 
* BUSINESS * FARM 
* CONSUMER 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
‘‘How Business Uses Clippings’’ 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
WA bash 2-8419 


ES 


73% 
OF ALL 
TRAILERS 


Subscribers to TRANSPORT 
TOPICS own or operate 73 
percent of all truck trailers. 
More than half a million 
power units are used to haul 
these trailers under heavy 
loads over long distances in 
almost constant operation. 
Subscription rate to TRANS- 
PORT TOPICS is $10.00 a 
year; 83 percent of subscrip- 
tions are ordered by mail; 
renewal percentage 84.11 
(ABC Audit Report for 12 
months ending June 30, 
1957). TRANSPORT 
TOPICS. is the national 
newspaper of motor freight 
carriers. 


Copy sent airmail on request 


Gransport Gopics 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales. .Randy Brown, Jr. 
Sales Manager... .Charles Stillman, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director 
C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Eastern Sales Manager 
John C. Jones, Jr. 


Western Sales Manager 
Tom McDonough 


Asst. to Sales Vice-President 
Cecelia Santoro 


Promotion Manager Philip L. Patterson 


Production Manager Margaret O'Brien 


Division Offices 


New York: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, Ralph W. 
Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hampshire. 
DUnkirk 7-2328. San Francisco, 444 Market 
St. GArfield 1-2486. 


Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 
2-3612. 
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“naves the way 
for quick 
turnover?’ 


says ARTHUR ROSENBERG 


Vice-President, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


ains in America, 
ates along the 
o Florida. 


One of the most aggressi 


Some advertising media move women. Others move women and 


merchandise. tence 
ew 
With his eyes focused on the turnover at Food Fair Stores, eee newsrarets | 
Mr. Rosenberg says: €@ Today’s housewife . . . a very discriminating shopper... 


usually knows what she wants and looks for those products which have 
become established through national advertising. 

‘The advertising power of THIS WEEK is a moving force in the sale 
of nationally advertised products on grocers’ shelves. THIS WEEK, in 
effect, ‘paves the way’ for quick turnover of national-brand merchandise 
in our supermarkets. 9 9 


Top grocery men all over the country will tell you: if you want quick turnover for your 
product... you want THIS WEEK at the top of your advertising schedule. 


Your advertising is read by more people in THIS WEEK MAGAZINE than in any other publi- 
cation. 12,000,000 families read THIS WEEK every week. Your advertis- 
ing in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage combined with high 
magazine readership . . . at a very low cost per thousand. THIS WEEK 
is today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


The most widely read National Magazine in America sharing the power and prestige of 37 great Newspapers! 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 6) 
dorsement or rating of any indi- 
vidual publication by this agency.” 

There was considerable discus- 
sion here at the agency as to 
whether or not we would show any 
averages, and it was finally decided 
to do so simply because we knew 
very well that most admen would 
do just that on their own if we 
didn’t provide them with the infor- 
mation, and we couldn't bear the 
thought of all those lost man-hours. 

Scotty’s defense of Machine De- 


sign was in a way unfortunate, 
since actually our method reduced 
the publication’s average from 
8.47 to 8.89, certainly very little. 
On the other side of the ledger the 
local publication representative has 
requested a number of copies of 
the survey to distribute among 
metal-working advertisers simply 
on the basis of the larger number 
of surveys in which Machine De- 
sign was mentioned, however few 
times, as compared to Product En- 
gineering. 


ee Ee eee 


Mustc Marv 


18 years asthe number one D.J. in Central Ohio doesn't 
just happen —its caused. And “Early Worn" |ewu 

Johnsow, with a top Pulse raling of 16.4, is the cause. 
His easu-gowg manner and influential sales recorcL 
keep both his 6-9:15a.m and 3:30-6:00 p.m parlict- 
paling shows in the top 10 programe, 


WBNS RADIO 


ask John Blair 


CBS wcoLumeus, OHIO 


I must take exception to Mr. 
Sawyers phrase “statistical sloppi- 
ness’ since in the very next para- 
graph he is guilty of an even graver 
error in placing the minimum num- 
ber of surveys to qualify a publi- 
cation for our compilation at 15 
whereas it is clearly stated in the 
published piece that the minimum 
was 42, I am not surprised that Mr. 
Sawyer took exception to this com- 
pilation of 104 readership surveys 
since he was probably seeing the 
results of many of them for the 
first time. However, we do feel that 
simply making available to the ad- 
vertising profession such a com- 
prehensive quantity of data should 
warrant a little credit, and there- 
fore we hope that you will let vour 
readers know that this information 
is available in single copies at no 
cost by writing directly to our 
company. 


Robert Atwater 
Charles Palm & Co., Inc. 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


Telurbia 


Sirs: 


It took TIDE to kid us about 
Telurbia. Although we are dead 
serious about the word, we antici- 
pated a few might poke some fun. 
In this day and age, apparently 
only TIDE is still in that field. 

It would have been nice, along 
with the gentle spoofing, if you 
had made our point: namely, that 
in Telurbia over half the homes 
last year bought radio. That's of 
course why we Radiourbans coined 
Telurbia — to put the accent on 
radio's remarkable strength in so 
heavily TV-saturated an area. 


Miles David 
Director of Promotion 
Radio Advertising Bureau, Inc. 
New York City 
Lighter ad 
Sirs: 

We want to acknowledge the 
“One Adman’s Opinion” mention 
of our guarantee and the recent ad- 
vertisement devoted to it. 

The sincere thanks of all of us at 
Zippo and the fellows at Ogilvy, 
Benson and Mather for (Lester 
Leber’s) kind comments. Jim Mc- 
Caffrey of O.B. & M. told me that 

(Continued on page 9) 
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100,000 
TRUCK FLEET 
EXECUTIVES 


» « . and management men 
with a stake in the trucking 
business read TRANSPORT 
TOPICS every week. Our 
recent readership survey 
(completed January, 1958) 
showed TRANSPORT 
TOPICS has 4.4 readers for 
each copy. Readership based 
on a 6-month average cir- 
culation of 22,743 for the 
period ending December 31, 
1957*. 

Once a month — every 
third Monday—paid circula- 
tion is augmented by con- 
trolled distribution to some 
6,200 additional motor car- 
riers. Readership of third- 
Monday editions is 127,000. 
TRANSPORT TOPICS is 
the national newspaper of 
motor freight carriers —a 
$6 billion truck fleet market. 
*Subject to audit. 

Copy of paper sent airmail on request 


Eransport Gopirs 


Washington 6, D.C. 


See p. 25 for 
new. feature: 
The TIDE 


Dealer Survey 


Want News? 
Information? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT . . . THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 8) 


the Callup-Robinson figures were 
astounding, something like 32 for 
men, 33 for women, about double 
the norm for a black and white. 

Incidentally, the figure of 1,000 
Zippos a day for our free repair 
service has sky-rocketed to 1500 
since the ad appeared. Interesting 
too, was the number of letters, ap- 
parently spontaneously generated 
and heavily from women, that fol- 
lowed its appearance. 

Mr. Blaisdell’s comment on the 
increased flow of disabled Zippos 
to our Clinic was typical: “1500? 
Hell, I wish it was 5,000 a day!” 


Jack McCutcheon 
Advertising Manager 
Zippo Mfg. Co. 
Bradford (Pa.) 


Oleaginous 
Dear Mr. Leber: 


I smoke Winstons ... I like them, 
and it’s fortunate that I like Gary 
Moore as well because I enjoy 
liking the pitchman for the prod- 
ucts I use. However, I don’t believe 
that a normal unpassion for—say— 
John Cameron Swayze would cause 
me to tear my Timex from my wrist. 
But... and heres the colossal beef 
of the epistle . . . if I were posi- 
tively addicted, addicted, do you 
hear? To Viceroys, I should forever 
ban them from the premises, never 
allow the ugly word to pass my 
childrens pure lips and leave a 
codicil in my will concerning cut- 
ting all relatives who smoked them 
without a cent. 

And why such violence over a 
fairly innocuous cigarette? Because, 
Dear Mr. Leber, of the ridiculous, 
repulsive revolting TV ad for Vice- 
roy in which two burly telephone 
linemen, perches on top of poles, 
pause for a moment to smoke al- 
lowable and before taking the first 
O-So-Peachy puff burst into melli- 
fluous, oleaginous baritonal paeans 
to the effect that Viceroy gives you 
etc. etc. etc. How stupid can a 
commercial get? 


Gertrude H. Rogers 

Kenneth A. Young Associates 
Brookline, Mass. 

I certainly agree with you in find- 


_ing their “oleginous baitonal 


‘paeans’’ somewhat nauseating. 
—Lester Leber 


The preferred reading 
of office executives is 


Office executives respond most of all 
to the pages of this oldest (est. 1935) 
and best accepted publication. 


CIRCULATION 49,000 


It carries more advertising than all 
competitors combined and is the only 
magazine in its field with 1958 adver- 
tising volume ahead of 1957. 


It provides office equipment 

manufacturers with: 

@ lowest cost per thousand circulation 

@ lowest cost per advertising inquiry 

© highest conversion rate of inquiries to sales 
eee 

For quality inquiries or institutional 

coverage, THE OFFIcE is your best ad- 

vertising buy. Try it. 


Send for information and sample copy 


OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


232 Madison Ave. ® New York 16, N. Y. 


Want Your 

Publicity Story 
Mailed Only to 
Papers You Know 
Will Use Your Story? 


Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? 
Well... it is! But we can do the 
next best thing for you — send 
your story to editors who have 
sent us a written request for 
matted editorial news and feature 
stories. 


The acceptance of your story lies 
solely with the editor of each 
paper . . . so why waste money 
and send it to editors we know will 
not publish anything but local . 
news??? We regularly screen 
every newspaper editor in the 
country ... our list changes 
with the change in policy of the 
publishers. 

Write, wire or phone collect for 
more information on our pub- 
licity distribution service without 
cost or obligation. 


Special Correspondents: 


INC. 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Delaware 7-1065 


Distributors of publicity releases and 
dealer advertising campaigns since 
1941. 


A draw—a big draw for your product with 
any of our Sports or Music Shows. Produc- 
ing a top-forty format is easy .. . but empty. 


Audiences want more; adver- 
tisers need more. Our 14 major 
| @ market stations have the facil- 


ities, the staff and the will to deliver a vigorous program 
schedule. Whether it be a News, Finance, Farm, Weather 
or Women’s program —our Personalities get strong 


audience loyalty. You get powerful sponsor identification. 3 


Take Sports, for example. We schedule everything from 
fishing tournaments and duck shoots to major league 
baseball, basketball and football. Local color? Yes; plus 
universal appeal—especially when highlighted by men 
like Tommy Harmon, Duke Snider and Bill Hickey. The 
fact is, people respond to this kind of vital Personality 
Programming. As Motivation Analysis, Inc. recently 
showed: 1) listeners pay closer attention to our stations 
than to the Independents 2) they regard us as more 
authoritative and 3) they believe more in our programs 
—and your commercials. This is our case. It can be yours. 


CBS RADIO. 
SPOT SALES 


WCBS, New York 
WBBM, Chicago 
WEEI, Boston 


KNX, Los Angeles 
WCAU, Philadelphia 
KMOX, St. Louis — 
KCBS, San Francisco 
WCCO, Minn.-St. Paul _ 
WTOP, Washington 
WBT, Charlotte : 
WMBR, Jacksonville 
WRVA, Richmond : 
KOIN, Portland. 

KSL, Salt Lake City : 

CBS Radio Pacific 
Network and 

CBS Radio — 

New England 

Network, 


~ CBSRADI 
SPOT SALES | 


1,800,000 


coupons redeemed 


from one Dove 
advertisement in 
Readers Digest 


IN 1957, Lever Brothers introduced nationally a new bath 


and toilet bar called Dove. It had, they believed, several 
important advantages over other toilet bars. 


But like all new products, Dove faced the problem 


of getting people to forsake their brand and try a new 
product. 


Last November they turned to the biggest single printed 
medium available—the Reader’s Digest, which reaches 
more than a third of America’s families. The way Dove’s 
agency, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, met the creative chal- 
lenge of addressing 32 million people was unique. Using the 
inside back cover and the facing front of a gatefold for the 
advertisement, they used the reverse side as a coupon 
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d take 
is coupon an 
ut thi ite store! Save 
10¢ on Dove, 
discovery that 1 
while you wash: 


offer, redeemable at stores all over the country. The to 
cost was $98,752.50. This means that Lever Brothers pa 
to distribute the coupons, less than one cent apiece. 


The returns reached an unprecedented high in ma; 
zine coupon redemption. 


In response to this one ad, Digest readers clipped oO 
one million, eight hundred thousand coupons, took them 
their dealers and bought Dove. This response, from 15. 
of the Digest’s circulation for that issue, was many tit 
the coupon redemption that advertisers normally get fr 
a magazine. The return from this one advertisement in 
Digest has been characterized by Lever Brothers as_ 
single best advertising response in all its experience. 


\ 
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This ts the Startling Story of “Dove”? 


eee 


‘a Remarkable New Discovery that Actually 


Creams your Shin While you Wash! 


Soap Is Old-Fashioned! 


OMEN have always 
considered soap a 
“necessary evil.” They 
know that soap dries 

sl the skin. Leaves it 
feeling tight and drawn. 

What makes soap so drying? In 
99% of cases the real reason is the 
alkalinity of soap. Yet in 2000 years, 
no one could discover how to pro- 
duce soap without alkalis! 

And then the great research 
laboratories of Lever Brothers be- 
gan a crash-program of research on 
he problem. 

For ten years, Lever’s scientists 
vorked to develop a completely new 
roduct. A product that would not 
nly clean as well as soap, but 
vould also be com- 
letely non-alkaline, 
‘on-drying. 

The remarkable 
srmula they finally 
volved actually does 
ist that. Cleans bet- 
‘rand faster than 
ap, and yet leaves 
e skin feeling de- 
ghtfully soft and 


smooth. Why? Because this new bar 
—named “Dove” for its creamy 
whiteness — is actually one-quarter 
cleansing cream. 

Read what an important New 
York doctor wrote, after studying 
the effects of Dove on sixty of his 
patients: 

“This cake is what all dermatolo- 
gists have been seeking for years! Its 
cleansing action is not only superior 
40 soap as we have known it—but it 
lacks the irritatin & substances con- 
tained in soaps.” 

One of his patients put it more 
simply. “This new bar is absolutely 
terrific,” she said. “It creams my skin 
while I wash!” 

Then the specialists at a famous 
New York hospital 
asked permission to 
test the new product, 
For three months, 
they had two hundred 
patients use nothing 
else but Dove — for 
their faces, for their 
hands, in the bath and 
in the shower. And in 
a report to the Journal 


“Jove 


SATH AND POU BAR 


Every bar of Dove is one- 


quarter cleansing cream. 


of the American Medical Associa- 
tion,* the doctors declared that in 
almost every case Dove had proved 
gentler, less irritatin 8 less drying 
than soap. Much better for the skin! 

Dove also proved remarkable for 
its lather. A completely new kind 
of lather—thick, soft, and snowy- 
white. In fact, it was discovered that 
Dove always lathers instantly, Even 
in hard water. 

Lever Brothers now invites you to 
make your own test of Dove under 
this unconditional Suarantee. Try 
Dove. If you don’t agree that Dove 
leaves your skin softer, smoother 
than any soap you've ever used — 
you'll get back what you paid. 


Wake Cut out the coupon on 
the back of this flap —and 


take it to your favorite store. 
Save 10¢ on Dove, the amazing 


new discovery described in 
this story! 


*September 29, 1956 
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Sales of Dove in the next few weeks reached oh See 
vel since the brand was introduced. ae on And 
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Lever Brothers attribute this peas tot os 
i ith its readers p ‘ 
est and the faith its 
e power of the Dig fort ae 
| Reader’s Digest moves more goods because ss si 
rople to action. And advertisers are eee ae 
| t si is year, adver 
jay. In the first six months of this year, 


i ’s Digest than over the 
invested 19% more in the Reader’s Dig 


same period last year. See Mee 

Moving products economically off dea eee 

k these days. Reader's Digest can ae re 

ie eae information, write or call Reader's Digest 
) 


230 Park Avenue, MUrray Hill 4-7000. 
People have faith in 


fReaders Digest 


j ion 1 S.— 
zine circulation in U. 
eee ‘ 1750, 000 copies bought monthly 


10000 =n 


Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inqutr- 
zes for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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EBB & FLOW 


by mr. billings 


New York agency economic expert blames the slump on too many 
people ‘making-do’ with the things they now own, through the chrome 
trim may be in the wrong place. Slump won't end, he says, until “You 
Auto Buy Now” becomes “You Gotta Buy Now.” 


FOS Kk ake 


Change man in neighborhood subway station tells us not a soul swap- 
ped Bab-O coupons for tokens under the “Buy Three-Ride Free” deal. 
Bab-O, however, reports the offer is going great guns. Could be our 
neighbors aren’t as clean as they should be. 

KV EKSIOEK 

Seller Teller. National Cash Register Co., convinced that retail sales- 
people could do a better job of selling, sent out its reps armed with $5. 
bills and instructions to buy a bottle of aspirin and anything else sug- 
gested up to the five-buck limit. All returned with the aspirin and 
proper change. Not a single clerk had suggested buying another article 
— pretty good proof of its theory. When the story broke, one chain 
operator called and asked if any of his stores had been canvased. Yes, 
they had. Next day the chain-store man ordered new cash registers for 
all his outlets — registers that listed sales by product categories. Selling 
apparently isn’t a lost art at NCR. 


KONE GA 


This column’s research department discloses that one big New York 
agency has 57 vice presidents and seven office boys, not one of whom 
is a v.p. The agency shall be nameless, though it has a long one com- 
pounded of the surnames of a great many people no longer with the 


shop. 


Ks BK: MEK OE 

Stay-at-Home. RCA and NBC are going to stick around Rockefeller 
Center until 1982 in their little, old 13-acre quarters. RCA President, 
John L. Burns, says cost of leases extended until that year will be in 
the neighborhood of $70 million, and seems to consider the whole matter 
settled. Settled New Yorkers, however, aren't quite so sure. They 
wouldn't be a bit surprised if a crew showed up some morning and tore 
the whole center down to make room for something bigger and better. 


KEK, NS aX 

Tea Shot. Disc jockey we know on an Indiana radio station reports a 
story we never would have believed if he hadn’t come up with written 
proof. You know The Tea Council is spending half a million bucks to 
plug iced tea as the proper drink for summer, most of it being spent 
on three renditions of the jingle, “Why Don’t We have Iced Tea More 
Often?” Our DJ friend reports his Hoosier listeners apparently didn’t 
have the jingle often enough. Requests for it topped request for the 
hottest rock’n roll numbers one recent week. Tea over the rocks, no less. 


Ki eR ee 

Summer Daze. Met our favorite inventor, the man who perfected 
instant whiskey, steaming up Madison Avenue with a bone in his teeth. 
Over a chocolate gin-and-tonic we learned that he’s now promoting a 
home dental repair kit so do-it-yourself buffs can eliminate costly trips 
to the dentist. Has big promotion plans for his new product. “Instant 
whiskey sort of flopped,” he said, “because we tried to get by with a 
little, bitty ad program. This time we're going to have a whopper, spend 
maybe a thousand bucks.” 
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BOYS’ LIFE advertisers in the remaining 
issues of 1958 will receive 200,000 in net paid 
bonus circulation. Starting with the January, 
1959 issue, the new guarantee of 1,800,000 
will go into effect. This represents a 13% in- 
crease since the last circulation guarantee; 
200% in the last five years. Advertising rates 
will be adjusted to a cost per thousand of 
$3.21, continuing our 8 year policy of low page 
costs. Only BOYS’ LIFE and one other mag- 
azine have been able Pe maintain this record 


despite the post-war cost 


squeeze. 


OUR 8 YEAR RECORD 


Cost Per Thousand 
$6 


$5 


BOYS’ LIFE | 
= 


fa 
$4 ee 


MAGAZINES 


$1 poorest lee. bese ieee 
1958 


We're proud of this record. 
We're also proud of being the 
first and foremost monthly 
mass circulation magazine in 


the youth field today. 
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Beautiful hair is healthy hair 


Beautiful hair, sparkling with health and shining with soft highlights, does 


much to enhance the appearance. It frames any face with new loveliness. 


Women and men, who want hair they can be proud of, are pleased with 


Breck Banish. This clear, golden liquid is a new kind of beauty shampoo 
that really controls dandruff. It protects the scalp between shampoos— 


prevents the formation of new dandruff. 


Distinctive advertising presents this new preparation of John H. Breck, Inc., 
in magazines and in Sunday supplements. And on TV through the 
high-rating “Shirley Temple's Storybook.” * * * Introduced this January, 


Breck Banish has already become a sales leader in its field. 


NaVvVaAY ER@& "SONeING: 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD + BOSTON + HONOLULU 
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monthly 


A special monthly summary and forecast of 


developments in advertising: 


\ 


® By July's end there seemed to be one key 
question on almost everyone's mind: is total 


national advertising volume finally feeling the 
effects of the year-old recession? 

So far most indexes of national media ex- 
penditures indicate that this year's total volume 
will fall below that of 1957. 

Projections, based on the Tide Advertising 

Index, prepared by J. K. Lasser & Co., indicate 
that total ad volume in 1958 may go 2.2% 
below that in 1957. 
- Similarly, estimates published by Printers Ink, 
and prepared by McCann-Erickson's research 
department, indicate that national ad volume 
will fall 2% to $10.3 billion this year. 
The trend, of course, began 11 months ago. 
dindsight shows that ad volume, according to 
he Tide Advertising Index, began to decline 
ast November after hitting a 1957 high in 
October. 

_ National ad volume showed steady drops 
hrough January and was merely .5% ahead 
f the same period last year. 

_ By April, however, the pattern was clear. The 
ide Index shows that national ad volume was 
off 2.2% in the first four months of this year. 
National ad volume for April alone was off 
5.2%. Network television, as in January of this 
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year, was the only medium to register gains (up 
13.6% in 1957's first four months). 

What almost everyone would like to know, 
of course, is when the dip in national ad volume 
will end. At present, the decline seems to be 
running true to form. 

Past analyses of advertising's relation to the 
business cycle show that total ad volume started 
downward later than the Federal Reserve Index: 
of Industrial Production in the recessions be- 
ginning in 1924, 1929 and 1937. 

Similarly, any increases in ad expenditures 
lagged behind the general business pickups of 


1924, 1927, 1932 and 1938. 


If, as many business observers believe, the 
recession "has bottomed out", then all the in- 
dices of national ad volume may fool all the 
experts and go up rather than down by year's 
end. 


@ So far uneven reports from the various media 
make it almost impossible to predict exactly 
what's going to happen to the total ad budget 
picture. 

On one hand, early indications for 1958 are 
an increase for network and spot TV. Network TV 
gross billings in the first seven months of this 
year were up 13.3% to $239,302,344 over the 
same period last year. Spot TV billings rose 1.8% 
in the first quarter. 
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On the other hand, the print media picture is 
anything but rosy. Newspapers face the rest of 
this year with an 8.77% lineage dip for the first 
five months. Retail lineage was 4.9% off in the 
same period; classified lineage fell 12.1% be- 
hind. ; 

Similarly, ad lineage for the first six months in 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly magazines, 
including newspaper supplements, slipped from 
22,886,024 to 20,937,249. Intriguingly, lineage 
in specialty magazines is up. 


* * * 


@ July, as usual, was a little slow in the making 
of significant budget changes. The important 
ones were largely cutbacks, notably General 
Motors’ probable decision to drop a large part 
of its $9,000,000 institutional campaign ($4,- 
000,000 of it on NBC's Wide, Wide World). 

Probable reason for the slash: increased prod- 
uct advertising for the 1959 models which it will 
break in September. 


* * * 


@ Not only automobiles will get earlier introduc- 
tions this year; so will other products, especially 
television sets. Philco is out first, featuring its 
Predicta models, a new set with a thin-tube 
screen without a cabinet, i.e., separate from the 
rest of the set and consequently very mobile. 
Dealer prediction for the new unit: a big success 
or a big dud. 

Elsewhere: General Foods' Post division threat- 
ened the biggest cereal campaign ever for its 
Alpha-Bits, starting in September . . 
Electric began a major campaign for its appli- 
ances featuring new credit terms . . . Bissell 
Carpet Sweeper Co. and Lever Bros. scheduled 
for fall a large coupon deal featuring coupons 
worth $2 on Rinso box tops and in newspapers. 


. General 


Admiral Corp. increased its second-half budg- 


et by 18% for its electronics division. Most of 
the money will go into magazines . . . Prince 
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Matchabelli outlined a $1, 000, 000 campaign 


to start in October. 
eae ek 


® There was a bit more excitement among the 
advertising agencies than among the advertisers 
during the month. Possibly the biggest news was 
that the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Assn. de- 
cided to drop Grant Advertising after 15 years. 

The group spends in excess of $1,500,000 c 
year in advertising and the Sesou is now up 
for grabs. ; | 

The agency which finally lands it will be cithel r 
a Detroit agency or at least a firm with a big 
Detroit office. Presentations are to be made this 
month. q 
The National Guard Bureau shifted its ac- 
count from Robert W. Orr & Associates (a divi- 
sion of Fuller & Smith & Ross) to VanSant, Dug- 
J. Walter Thompson took 
over the Stouffer Corp. account from two Cleve- 
land agencies, Wyse Advertising and Lang, 
Fisher & Stashower . . . Hamilton Beach Co. 
shifted from Campbell- Mithun to Clinton E. 
Frank . . . Personal Products Co. selected Erwin 
Were Ruthrauff & Ryan for Coets (cotton 
squares}; the agency had been Young & Rubi- 
cam. Erwin Wasey already has Personal Prod- 
ucts’ Jonny Mop and Yes tissues. Y&R keeps 
Modess. 4 * 

Andrea Radio Corp. shifted from Dowd, Red. 
field & Johnstone to Peck .. . Serta Associaiam 
selected Tatham-Laird to. opace Erwin Wasey, 


Ruthrauff & Ryan. . a 


dale in Baltimore... 


a a 

@ The trend to merge among advertising agen: 
cies, in other than advertising centers, continued 
unabated through July. The regions most af- 
fected are (as they have been) Atlanta, Houste on 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. a 
In recent weeks: Compton acc quired Wester m 
Advertising in Los Angeles and Carvel, Nelsor 
& Powell in Pottland (Ore,). (eee Y 
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~ McCann-Erickson's Marschalk & Pratt division 
took over Southern Advertising Agency's Na- 
tional Airline's account in Miami. 

Reasons behind the trend: local or regional 
advertisers in many cases are growing into na- 
tional advertisers or are spending almost as 
much. Consequently, they switch to national 
agencies. 

In other cases, rising costs and lack of national 
services and reputation force smaller agencies 
to seek mergers with larger ones. All part of a 
continuing and growing pattern. There will be 
more of it. 


@ Among the media: Magazine revenues, gen- 
erally, are down—substantially. The Value Line 
Investment Survey prepared by Arnold Bernhard 
& Co. analyzes the situation among publicly- 
held publishers this way: 

At Time, Inc., Life was off 24%; Fortune, 
15%; Time, 14°% for the first six months of 1958. 
Revenue was down by nearly $17,000,000. 

At Curtis Publishing, corporation figures indi- 
cate that gross revenues were down by about 
5%. | 
At McCall's, advertising lineage was down 
24°, for McCall's in the first quarter. 

At McGraw-Hill, total lineage was down 


about 25%, (Value Line estimates that Business _ 


Week contributes about one-fifth of the com- 
panies total sales). 


This general decline in advertising volume, 
says the survey, is not as serious among those 
companies with diversified activities. Time, Inc., 
is doing well, for example wth its allied activities 
—the pulp, radio and television properties. Cur- 
tis, without such diversified interests, is not doing 
as well. McCall's, though off in advertising, is up 
in its print and pattern divisions. McGraw-Hill's 
book operations is off-setting some of its adver- 
‘tising losses. 

_ The Survey makes this prediction: magazine 
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advertising revenues will start on the up-grade 
in the fourth quarter. 


* * * 


@ Other happenings of interest among maga- 


zines: Popular Homecraft, the quarterly which 


suspended publication something more than a 
year ago, resumes publication in October as a 
monthly . . . The Post Office Department's new 
regulations for second class mail will provide 
considerable relief to magazine and newspaper 
advertisers. Ads may now be printed on mate- 
rials other than paper (e.g., aluminum foil). Other 
changes affect inserts, gate-folds, die-cuts, 
deckled edges, split-run advertising, and coupon 
ads. 

Magazine People: Oscar Schoeffler, fashion 
director of Gentlemen's Quarterly, elected vice- 
president and fashion director of Esquire .. . 
A new monthly magazine called Idea World 
scheduled for publication in September. Pub- 
lisher is E. W. Pryor, president of Public Rela- 
tions, Inc. (Los Angeles), who says book will 
cover contemporary thinking have regular cov- 
erage of public relations. Circulation: 100,000 a 
month on rotating basis to 1,000,000 opinion 
leaders. $1 a copy; advertising rates, $1,500 
a page. 

Richard Neale resigned as assistant publisher 
of Sports Illustrated. 


* * * 


® In the broadcast business things are booming 
along pretty well. The sell in network television 
isn't as easy as it once was, especially in selling 
the "other half" of dual-sponsored shows. 

All in all, however, the picture is good. Sponsor 


Magazine reported that ‘'soaps, cigarettes, and 
groceries will buy more spot media (as well as © 


network TV) during the second half than in the 
first half of 1958." This may be true in other 
classifications as well before the season is over. 

The American Broadcasting Co., which has 
been moving steadily up in recent months now 
seems ready to give CBS and NBC a little com- 
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petition even during the daytime hours. It's add- 
ing four hours of daytime programing, largely 
the result of a package deal (starting to broad- 
cast at 1] a.m. instead of 3 p.m.) it worked out 
with Young & Rubicam. 

The Y&R clients in on the deal in which the 
price of a minute of time comes down to but a 
little more than $2,000: American Home Prod- 
ucts, Beech-Nut, Bristol-Myers, Drackett, General 
Foods and Johnson & Johnson. 


* * * 


@ In other moves in the broadcast business: 
Robert Sarnoff took over as chairman of the 
National Broadcasting Co. and executive vice- 
president Robert Kintner replaces him as presi- 
dent (the fifth in as many years). The company 
is going through an economy wave as well as an 
executive realignment, with estimates of the 
number of dismissed personnel ranging from 250 
to more than 600. | 


ABC-TV has Sylvester (Pat) Weaver's first 


full-scale programing effort ("Mad Show") up 
for sponsorship. So far no takers and there is 
room for about 15 sponsors. The show will 
feature two comedians and a variety of zany 
material. } 

Manhattan Shirt Co. is making its first net- 
work TV buy, with a new half-hour show featur- 
ing Sammy Kaye starting this fall on ABC-TV. 

Advertising Age reported that P. Lorillard Co. 
is negotiating a move of the "$64,000 Chal- 
lenge" from CBS-TV to NBC-TV. 

Rod Erickson, vice-president of Young & Rubi- 
cam and for the past 10 years on the General 
Foods account, joining Warner Bros. as vice- 
president in charge of television sales. 

Lester Gottlieb named to the newly-created 
post of director of program development at 


CBS-TV. 
k ok 


@ Among the newspapers, the big event of the 
month, of course, was the sale of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star to the Scripps-Howard Post (both 
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_ color, size and frequency statistics, coverage of 


afternoon aurea The new paper oll be 
called the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star and 
makes Cincinnati a completely Scripps-Howard - 
city and one more: metropolitan area a one-- 


newspaper buy. 

Major reason for the sale was the usual one 
of income not meeting costs. The Bureau of Ad- — 
vertising of the American Newspaper Publishers ; 
Assn. is attempting to answer that problem in 
part with a new $80,000 research program de- 
signed to find ways of improving newspaper 
services to advertisers. Among the things the ; 
program may accomplish: 


@ Research utes how the various media are re- 
garded by advertisers and agencies and how! 
they are bought. 


© Comparative media cost data, implemented 
by what the Bureau says are new readership re- 


search methods. 


uy 


@A SoRaisitee program of short-term research 
involving among other things, the use of ROP 


population groups and SPRY 


“4 


@ Nationwide projectible norms s for newspaper 


audiences. 


® Research into the effectiveness of newspa 2 
advertising, with emphasis on the audience 
reached and the effect on product preferences ; 
and buying action. | 

The Bureau also plans to set up four national 


industry-wide promotions. The first will be a re 


Easter national food sales drive. 


* * * 


@ Alaska newspapers are already pitching for 
increased business. The Fairbanks News-Miner 


is offering a money back guarantee to any ad- 
vertiser who feels its ROP color is not equal to 
that in an newspaper in “other states". Alaska's 
five other dailies are beating the bushes in other 
ways. 
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talk to a kid ? 


How do you 


You have to have something worth saying to a kid. 
You say it at his eye-and-ear level, not an inch 


above or below it. 

Maybe you use catchy tunes, funny animals, car- 
oon pictures. Lots of things that kids like. 

But you never forget a kid never buys wishy- 
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We doa lot of children’s advertising for many of the following clients: ALtstarz INsuRANCE CoMPANY * AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRITS Co. 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE Raitway Co. * THE BIssELL CARPET SWEEPER Co. * BRowN SHOE CompaANy * CAMPBELL Soup CoMPANY 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION * COMMONWEALTH EDISON CoMPANY AND PuBLic SERVICE CompaANy * THE CRACKER JACK Co. * CRANE Co. 
Tue Evecrric Association (Chicago) * GREEN GIANT ComPpANY * Harris TRUST AND SAvINGS BANK x THE Hoover ComPpANY * KELLOGG 
Company * THE KENDALL Company * THE Maytrac Company * Mororo.a, INc. * NATIONAL AssocIATED Mitts, INc. * PHILIP Morris 
Inc. * CHAS. PrizER & Co., INc. * PittspuRY Mitts, INc. * THE PROCTER & GAMBLE COMPANY * THE PuRE Oil Company * THE PURE 
Fue, Or Company * Star-Kist Foops, Inc. * SuGAR INFORMATION, INc. * SwirT & CompaANy * TEA CouNcIL OF THE U.S. A., INC. 


EO BURNETT CO., INC. 


CHICAGO, Prudential Plaza - NEW YORK DETROIT - HOLLYWOOD - TORONTO 


washy advertising; that you have to have your facts 
straight; and that you better not try to fool a kid 
—even once. In short, kids are people and the only 
real difference between them and full-grown men 
and women is years. 

But that’s the tricky part of talking to kids. 
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NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Your sales will certainly be “going Great Guns” 
5 when you deliver a barrage with advertising’s 
heavy artillery—FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP—at the 
3 outstanding city and suburban markets of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Within these giant sales target 
areas, which account for 18% of all U.S. Retail Sales, 
competition for consumer’s attention and share of spend- 
able incomeis an important factor in causing family coverage 
of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV to thin out. In these 3 far-above-average 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


PHILADELPHIA 


markets there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ 
solid 62% COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, the finest Rotogravure and Colorgravure 
reproduction in the FIRST Sections of the FIRST News- 
papers of the FIRST 3 Cities of the United States assures 
you maximum package and product EY Edentification. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

Circulation in excess of 6,000,000. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11, IU, Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0048 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blod., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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TIDINGS 


Dbituary 


We are as sad as anyone about the 
lemise of the once proud Packard. 
3ut we think the epitaph needs a 
yostscript on one of advertising’s 
rreatest headlines: “Ask the Man Who 
Jwns One.” 


James Ward Packard originated the 
readline in 1902, three years after he 
1ad handtooled in Warren, O. the first 
iutomobile that bore his name. 


A prospective buyer had asked for 
iterature about the new one-cylinder 
sar. Packard had none to send. An- 
Fered Packard in his return letter: 
‘Ask the man who owns one” and 
e phrase was born. 


The slogan became a_ household 
xpression and was translated into 
ozens of languages as the Packard 
read in fame overseas. 


It was carried in 1903 as the head- 
ne for Packard's earliest ads appear- 
g in Collier's, Munsey’s and Sateve- 
ost, and became so well known that 
e€ company sometimes omitted its 
ame from ads and ran only a picture 
the car and the six word phrase. 


The Packard automobile changed 
ough the years but the slogan re- 
iained_ unchanged. 

It was used in the Packard maga- 
ine, perhaps the first auto company 
aagazine for car owners. 

| It was used in what Packard said 
i 
| 
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was the first automobile ad ever pub- 
lished in color. 

It was featured in a gold and white 
catalogue which cost the company 
$35 a copy in 1907. 

In 1949, Packard again turned to 
“Ask the Man Who Owns One” for 
the theme of the Golden Anniversary 
campaign. 

Explained the company in its 1949 
campaign: 

“This simple, sincere answer 
summed up a man’s perfect faith in 
the product bearing his name. Because 
of its sincerity, and its sound common 
sense, it has become one of the most 
familiar slogans in American life. 

“But to makers of Packard Motor 
cars, it is more than a slogan — it is 
a creed. It is a guiding principle dic- 
tating that every Packard built must 
be so fine that there can never be a 
doubt as to the answer its owner will 
give.” 

The slogan met its test of time but 
the car did not. After 57 years, the 
Packard automobile will be a memory. 


Ce 


SS 


Gestation revisited 


We are, from time to time, rather 
reluctantly exposed to some motiva- 
tion research study or another. Our 
most recent experience must be 
shared, we feel. 

It’s a study conducted for the 
Thatcher Furnace Co. of Garwood, 
(N. J.), by Harold V. Bell & Associates 


and Kenneth Axel of the Institute of 
Applied Psychology and purports to 
explain the real reasons why people 
buy oil burners, electric blankets and 
hot water bottles. It would be in- 
deed naive to assume that people buy 
such items merely to keep warm. No, 
Sir, “To most home owners, keeping 
warm means more than just being 
comfortable. Warmth is associated 
with feelings of security and safety 
and Mother Love” (capitals theirs) 
say the researchers. 

“Thus for some home owners a 
sense of panic overcomes them dur- 
ing a mid-winter furnace failure. It’s 
more than simple mechanical break- 
down to them. It’s symbolic of birth, 
of being thrust from the warmth and 
safety of the mother’s. womb into a 
cold and hostile world.” 

These conclusions, say the research- 
ers, have vast implications to furnace 
dealers and such. They have implica- 
tions for us, too, but they aren't the 
same by a damn sight. 


Pop in Peru 


Next month Pepsi-Cola plans to 
have its supplement ready for its 
overseas bottlers. We're referring, of 
course, to the addenda to 1958's 
“Encyclopedia of Advertising,” that 
four-volume, 9 lb. extravaganza ($250 
per copy) all neatly packaged in a 
book-like box or box-like book de- 
pending on how you look at it, Pepsi 
sends to its distributors in 74 coun- 
tries. 

At that price we thought it worth- 
while to chat with Pepsi export mar- 
keting director John Rhodes and _ his 
advertising manager Frederick 
Fleischman, Jr., in their Manhattan 
offices. 
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Marketer Rhodes told us “What 
we've really got here is a do-it-your- 
self kit.” 

“We printed 700 copies in English 
and 500 in Spanish and weve sent 
them out to our 168 bottlers (ex- 
cepting Canada and Hawaii).” Le 

We added 700 to 500 and didn't 
come out with 168, but Fleischman 
explained that six division offices plus 
200 regional offices are also encyclo- 
pedic-minded. This pattern of decen- 
tralization is, in fact, the reason for 
having an encyclopedia at all. 

Rhodes who was with Schweppes 
until 1955 told us in a perfectly beau- 
tiful British accent that “We often 
have problems in interpreting our ad- 
vertising principles for the overseas 
bottlers. 

“We believe in controlling adver- 
tising through our divisional vice- 
presidents (located in Beirut, Caracas, 
Hong Kong, Johannesburg, Mexico 
City, Paris) and think this encyclo- 
pedia’s the best way. 

“Tt eliminates a lot of confusing 
correspondence between New York 
and far flung points and gives our 
distribution pattern real authority. Al- 
most all advertising problems can be 
solved without contacting us.” 

Section 1 of the tome is called “Ad- 
vertising Primer” and has 147 pages 
covering most of the general questions 
a bottler in Cairo might have about 
Pepsi advertising. It starts out by de- 
fining the uses and limitations of ad- 
vertising and winds up with a glossary 
of advertising jargon (from account 
executive to. zoom) and some blank 
media schedule forms. 


It also has a lecture on which media 
can do what for Pepsi, then a section 
on publicity (“Often a small mention 
of you or of Pepsi-Cola on the air or 
in print is as valuable as a paid ad- 
vertisement. 

But while you do not pay for the 
time and space, some cost is usually 
involved. The person who mentions 
you and Pepsi-Cola may expect some 
remuneration. ” ) 

The next three sections are mainly 
concerned with giving bottlers exam- 
ples of ads, signs, displays, novelties 
and even painting instructions for 
Pepsi trucks. 

The last section is the best. It con- 
sists of two records plus some com- 
panion copy calculated to show bot- 
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tlers how to make good Pepsi radio 
commercials. There are sound effects, 
the Pepsi jingle in various tempos, 
sample spots of varying length, and 
this admonition: “Repetition is the 
thing for a product with a short sales 
message . . . A complete selling mes- 
sage takes only 10 or 15. seconds. 
Then repeat, and repeat, and repeat.” 

Rhodes pointed out, too, that “We 
try to spell out to bottlers what an 
agency can and should do for them 
and how they should treat agencies.” 

The irony of it struck us just be- 
fore we left. Kenyon & Eckhardt 
worked eight months on “The Encyclo- 
pedia of Advertising” only to show 
other Pepsi people how to get the 
most from an agency. 


Emcee at the Post 


Just about anybody who is anybody 
is invited to what’s rapidly becom- 
ing an annual event, the Satevepost’s 
presentation. So far we've seen one 
called “Behind Post Covers” and “Post 
and Consequences” and last month 
we were treated to “Take Any Is- 
sue,” which lived up to what the 
earlier ones had led us to expect. It 
is a fine show and one helluva pro- 
motion for the Post. 


The man responsible for the various 
shenanigans is Bob Hills the maga- 
zine’s editorial promotion manager, an 
extrovert, extemporaneous speaker, 
ex-glider pilot and presentation ex- 
pert. He is also blond and personable 
and writes every line of the pres- 
entation and does the staging, too. 

We found him after the show look- 
ing remarkably collected and able to 
answer questions about almost any- 
thing. “The set for the show,” he told 
us, “was designed by Visualscope, 
Inc. under our direction and consists 
of various colored rectangular pan- 
els, most of which conceal a screen or 
something of the sort. We have a lot 
of rear-view projection and we show 
several movie sequences. And we have 
a pretty complicated sound system. 
In the center is a large, moving re- 
production of the cover and pages of 
the November 9, 1957, issue. 


“We picked that issue because last 
year we told about some of the re- 
markable results produced by features 
in the Post. Some of our critics point- 
ed out that we had gathered our 
stories over a year’s time and that 
perhaps we'd find it a bit more diffi- 
cult to do the same thing with a 
single issue. 

“So we had Norman Strouse, J. 
Walter Thompson’s president, select 
the issue by throwing a dart into a 
board that carried the dates of 13 
issues of the Post. We call this multi- 
sectioned random-probability dart- 
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board-sample research. Norm hit the 
November 9 panel dead center.” 

Hills told us that the show re- 
quires two tons of equipment and 
that his job isn’t half as glamorous as 
it appears. “Any glamor wears off in 
24 hours. Just try putting on a 
mechanized presentation like this one 
in two cities 400 miles apart in a 
day. We put on the show for a hun- 
dred to 200 people, then join them 
for dinner or lunch, tear down the 
set, get the set and our equipment 
on the tractor trailer that follows us 
everywhere, catch the first plane avail- 
able, and hope that all of us and 
all of our gear will somehow get to- 
gether at the next stop. The man who 
makes sure that everything does ar- 
rive at the right time is Bill Huff — 
and he lost 15 lbs. on our last tour.” 

We left, reflecting that maybe he 
really didn’t seem so much like Jack 
Lescoulie, after all. 
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Gomen nasai 


Mr. George Hecht of Parent’s In- 
stitute invited us to lunch the othe 
day to meet the editor of Japan‘ 
largest women’s magazine. We met 
Miss Shizuko Ohashi at the Oversea: 
Press Club (which seemed appropri 
ate enough) and she promptly told us 
that her magazine is called Kurashi: 
No-Techo (translating roughly int 
“notebook for living”). As best we 
could make it out, it’s a sort of Jap: 
anese Sunset Magazine. It’s a beauti 
fully designed book, but the quality 
of writing is still a mystery to u 
though Miss Ohashi assured us tha 
it’s very good indeed. She told tha 
she and her sisters started Kurashi 
No-Techo right after World War I 
and that to them at least, it symbo 
lizes women’s emancipation in Japan 

It has grown from an initial circu 
lation of 10,000 to 700,000 and pre 
sumably turns a pretty penny evel 
though it doesn’t carry a smigin 0 
advertising. Just how this is done isn’ 
clear to us at all, but it may just b 
the language barrier. 

Miss Ohashi also told us that th 
magazine is published five times a yea 
because, said she, “it was four time 
a year, but were changing to a bi 
monthly.” We let that go, and aske 
why we found a few words of Englis! 
scattered here and there in the maga 
zine. This time we got our comeup 
pance. “Because,” she said, “it’s smar 
just the way you in America us 
French words.” | 
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lf “58's far behind, 


can 59 be far ahead? 


Win the new cars slated for 
early disrobing in the fall, the ques- 
tion now is: exactly what kind of a 
year was 1958 and what does it por- 
tend for 1959? The answers are not 
simple nor do they indicate that the 
U.S. economy will boom back (if 
autos are a bellwether). 


In a special survey of 105 auto 
dealers in 21 major marketing 
areas, TIDE correspondents last 
month probed the hopes, fears, 
opinions and judgements of men 
who sell the cars: dealers for 
American Motors, Chrysler Corpo- 
ration, Ford Motor Company, Gen- 
eral Motors and foreign cars.* 

These are their answers, broken 

own both by geographic region 

nd by corporate identification. 
(see chart page 26 for the auto 
urvey breakdown) 

Of the 105 dealers, 42 claim a 
gain in sales for 1958 models over 
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In this first of a new series, the TIDE Dealer Survey 
reports how 105 auto dealers in 21 major markets 
appraise their industry's advertising efforts. The col- 
lective opinion: most dealers think that the ad that 
is best is the one that sells hardest. Yet they think that 
no ad could have sold hard enough this year. 


1957 models. Yet 63 say their sales 
are down. The reasons for this 
negative selling trend are as varied 
as they are numerous. 

One can not even generalize. 
While one dealer attributes his poor 
sales to over saturation of the auto 
market, another attributes his sales 
drop to a recent change in dealer- 
ship (from Studebaker-Packard to 
American Motors ). 

While a Dodge-Plymouth dealer 
in Minneapolis says his sales are 
down 33% because of lacking public 
confidence in the economy, a Ford 
dealer in Miami blames his minus 
20% showing on “newspaper head- 
lines” that cause recession fear. 

Yet another Ford dealer, in Phila- 


*Studebaker-Packard is not included be- 
cause of a tvpical financial problem 
(e.g, the Packard line was recently dis- 
continued. ) 


delphia, says a change in adver- 
tising approach has raised his sales 
10%, but his profits are dropping. 
“The Ford problem this year, frank- 
ly, is the Chevwvy.” 


A Manhattan Mercury dealer 
says his sales are “lousy” because 
“The public is demoralized. It has 
lost faith.” He points out that con- 
sumers are so shrewd now that they 
come into a dealer with very ac- 
curate knowledge of the dealer’s 
wholesale costs. “They add $10 onto 
the price and call that my profit.” 

Sametime, a Seattle Chevrolet 
dealer with sales off 18% points out 
that a strike of auto salesmen there 
contributes most to his woes. And 
on the other side of the country in 
Manhattan a completely different 
reason is brought up by a Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth dealer. He says, “My 
sales are about 30% off. In the high 
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What 105 automobile dealers thin! 


The chart below breaks the answers down by company and geographical 


CHRYSLER CORP. 
Ss M W 


AMERICAN MOTORS 

U - 
M W_ P total — 
5 4 3 18 0 


sub- 
P total 


priced car fields people aren't buy- 
ing because they dont have the 
money. 

Here are some other reasons men- 
tioned by the TIDE interviewees: 
“Its a problem of supply vs. de- 
mand;” “We've had a ‘warmed- 
over product this year;” “Boat sales 
are hurting us;” “The public is try- 
ing to catch up on debts;” “We had 
a better car last year.” 

But perhaps the concensus, if 
any, is best summed up by these 
two dealers: a Hartford (Conn.) 
Cadillac dealer off 30% who says, 
“People just won't buy;” and In- 
dianapolis Chevrolet dealer off 27% 
who says, “General economic con- 
ditions do not warrant the public 
making a capital investment.” 

Do all these recriminations mere- 
ly mean that auto dealers, like foot- 
ball coaches, are given to crying in 
their beer? A small amount of this 
can be expected, perhaps, but the 
statistical evidence is too deva- 
stating for the real problems to be 
ignored (see chart). The boys with 
cars to sell are definitely in a bad 
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way, and it doesn’t seem that “gen- 
eral economic conditions” is even a 
broad enough explanation. 

Says Manhattan Buick dealer, 
Benny Freedman, owner of Freed- 
man Motors, whose sales are off 
50%: “The reasons are complex. 
Part of the problem for the metro- 
politan dealer is the move to the 
suburbs. People are buying from 
local dealers. 

“Also, people have to be con- 
vinced to buy a new car when their 
old car is working. The recession 
talk has tempted many to make 
their old car do another year. There 
also is a squeeze on the middle 
priced car. The low priced car 
dealers are selling bigger & better 
than low price cars that rival the 
middle field.” 

Buickman Freedman underscores 
the basic point that auto sales tend 
to follow regional patterns. Loca- 
tion has a great deal to do with 
sales, not only within the commun- 
ity but also within the U.S. 


A prime example of location 


How are your new car up 2 #4 0 oO 90 1 1 
sales in 1958 vs. 1957? down 0. 0.0. 0v8 1 1ias4) -5.) (6% "42a 
Are you doing more or less more 1 2) 5 1 1 10e 0. 20 ela 
advertising this year? same 1 1 Oem 2i te 6 1 3° 3 3: ORG 

less Oo 1 Oo 1 1 3.2/3) OFC 22 OR 6 
Has your factory done every- yes 2 339 F4- “45 37 16a) 4. 3 3) 5 Ale 
thing it could to help you no Oo 1 1 O21 Sig bo eel 3259 2 10 
sell in 1958? 

Lee eens... 
Could advertising have yes 1 1° \4)°0 2°58 “3.3. 33. 2 0ee eee 
altered your 1958 sales no 1 Ames 2 sari) 1 2 2:3) 2a 9 
figures? 

Do you think 1959 models will yes 2: V3 Ana 162 2" 41 1 1 1 6 
be more salable than 1958 no Oa 1 0 2-71 1 3 12°20 8 
models? don’t know OTTO, 7 20 20 Len Sc 45 2am 1 8 
What would you guess total 5,500,000 orbelow 2 4 1 2 10. 2 3) 4° 2)aezee 
car sales will be in U. S. above 5,500,000 (0) (0) | 2 5 1 (0) 1 2 1 5 
in 1959? don’t know O° 70-23 790 y. ary | 2 1 0 Oo 4 


importance is ex-Chevrolet deale1 
Saul Rose in Detroit, who sold 
3,000 cars & trucks in 1957, Al. 
though his business this year was 
off only about 17%, dealer Rose ha: 
sold out his dealership to Genera 
Motors, which will close it down. 

Says Rose, “The profit per dea 
was getting too low and the deal 
ership was located too close t 
downtown, in a dying neighbor 
hood. My last sale (a fuel injectior 
Corvette special order) grossed m« 
$100. That made me glad I wa 
going out of business.” 

In addition, Rose was located i 
the heart of the hardest hit area fo 
auto sales—Detroit, where the peo 
ple who build the cars are havin; 
such a rough time that they can’ 
afford to buy one. Rose, then, is a1 
outstanding case of an auto deale 
who found himself in the wron; 
place and the wrong business it 
1958. 

But regional differences betwee! 
the auto dealers’ sales problems ar 
not overly significant. The TIDI 
survey does, however, reflect re 
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heir troubles are and what's ahead 


location: E (East); S (South); M (Midwest): W (West); and P (Pacific Coast). 


FORD MOTOR CO. GENERAL MOTORS 
sub- sub- FOREIGN sub- total 105 
E S M WP total E M WP total E 5S M WP total dealers 
1 0 0 0 1 2 3 2 0 | 6al 4 3 3. #«15 42 
4 4 5 4 2 192" a 4 4 1 Za 1 Zz (0) 5 63 
2 0 1 0 (0) 3 0 1 0 1 1 23 if = & 2 1 11 33 
pata lar 0; 1 SarcOn Os" 1, e220 Pie Me eo Bias bey ble | 6 28 
3 3 3 4 72 15 5 5 5 1 1 17 O 2 0 0 1 3 44 
2 2 2 4 2 12 4 4 5 4 20 A119 I 5 2 2 ] 11 70 
3 2 3 (0) 1 9 1 24 1 oO 0 4 2 0 3 2 2 9 35 
eee ee ee ey eee ae ae ne es PS OE a eS CRO See gS 
A 7 a a i | cy ay CaN tae caraec em Bee Ouiee aaa 42 
2 4 3 2 2 13 4 4 3 ITSO 4 2 3 Sen, 63 
ET Et ee EE ee eS POET ar ne 


gional trends that are known facts. 
For example, the midwest obvi- 
ously is very hard hit by the re- 
cession, and of the 27 dealers sur- 
veyed in the midwest, 10 report 
their sales up while 17 report sales 
down. 


On the advertising and sales 
promotion front, the survey re- 
veals some interesting regional 
differences. In the western U. S., 
for instance, only three out of the 
20 auto dealers interviewed say that 
their respective factories have not 
done everything possible to help 
them sell in 1958. 

In another clime (the Pacific 
Coast) the survey shows that six 
of the 15 dealers interviewed there 
espond negatively to the same 
question, revealing a substantial 
egional difference in this factory 
elp question. 

The points of view are charac- 
erized by two dealers from each 
rea. In Dallas, Ford dealer L. H. 
tidout says, “Our factory has been 
doing an excellent job, trying in 
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every way to assist us with pro- 
motion, business seminars and 
counseling.” 

Sametime, in Los Angeles, Ford 
dealer Robert Bacon somewhat 
heatedly points out. “The factory 
talks about too much inventory yet 
they won't give us enough. They 
say they have to adjust the inven- 
tory while we're yelling for more.” 

Dealers, when asked “could more 
or better advertising have altered 
your 1958 sales figures” — showed 
another set of regional variations. 

In the south, 18 dealers reply 
“no,” while only six say “yes.” Yet 
in the East, eight reply “no” and 
11 say “yes.” 

These responses mean, if noth- 
ing else, that there are definite re- 
gional problems with the need for 
and use of factory aid. 


But when dealers are asked 
about the efficacy of advertising 
per se, the regional pattern falls 
apart. Dealer responses amount to 
little more than personal attitudes. 
Tulsa (Okla.) sports car dealer 
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John Weeks says, “In advertising, 
particularly TV, you must take a 
long range view at results. Local 
ads have given more noticeable, 
immediate results than have those 
nationally.” 

And Ford dealer Ken R. Kimpert 
(Madison, Wis.) feels likewise 
about advertising’s effect: “A price 
deal can pull the crowds but it’s 
a one-shot proposition. Advertising 
is more effective for used cars. The 
factory type of advertising is meant 
to compel action of people at home 
thumbing through magazines . 
We don’t see any sales change with 
national advertising.” 

Yet another Madison dealer, 
Chevrolet man Clarence’ J. Ther- 
stad, says, “Locally most of our 
advertising is institutional.” Deal- 
ers Kimpert and Therstad, fierce 
competitors in the same city, re- 
port that their local advertising 
should be handled differently — 
though both admit that national ad- ~ 
vertising does “some good.” 

On the other hand, a Dodge- 
Plymouth dealer in Atlanta (Ga.) 
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says he notices no immediate re- 
sponse to any advertising (except 
on used cars). Says he, “People 
seem immune to new car adver- 
tising. They go for gimmicks a good 
eal,” 


These discordant remarks not- 
withstanding, some trends are 
clearly visible. } 
© Dealers think used car adver- 
tising is the only kind that shows 
definite immediate results. 
® Dealers think “gimmick” adver- 
tising is no longer adequate or de- 
sirable. 
® Dealers think advertising a price 
or specific feature is now manda- 
tory.” 
® Direct mail advertising. seems to 
be working best at the moment be- 
cause it puts car salesmen on the 
trail of real prospects. 

Basic to all these advertising 
principles, however, is the under- 
lying lack of agreement among auto 
dealers. For example, Chicago 
Chrysler dealer M. S. Reichelt de- 
scribes Imperial factory-inspired 
3,000 mailing to prospects in his 
area this way.” The letters were 
good, they were accompanied by 
first class literature, and they of- 
fered demonstrators for weekend 
use so people could get to know the 
cars. 

“We didn’t have one reply to the 
mailing, not a damn one.” And 
such inconsistency with the general 
attitudes of auto dealers is not un- 
usual. Take those Ford and Chev- 
rolet dealers in Madison. Says 
Therstad: “The “Auto Buy Now” 
campaign had an immediate im- 
pact. Actually we were rolling 
along quite well.” Yet Ford dealer 
Kimpert claims that “The “Auto 
Buy Now campaign was horrible. 
It did absolutely nothing, and if 
anything, it hurt us.” 


The consumer would seem to be 
the key to all this mishmash of 
dealer expletive, with the range of 
attitudes and opinions sprin ging 
from a lack of agreement on how 
best to reach the consumer. 

“If anything, auto dealers agree 
that the consumer has changed. 
Carl Petralia, a Chevrolet dealer in 
Phoenix, (Ariz.), probably puts it 
best: “The buyer is overly cau- 
tious, more so than ever before 
in my experience. He appears to 
have a chip on his shoulder and is 
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out to get the best deal he can. 

“He seems to know more about 
cars than ever before, and in many 
cases offers information that our 
salesmen don’t even have at their 
disposal.” 

In sum, the dealers say that the 
“new” consumer is now trading 
down, buying the smaller, more 
economical car. But, as a San Fran- 
cisco foreign car dealer explains 
it, “The public has only vague 
ideas. They'll spend $2,000 fora 
car to save $300 in gasoline a year.” 


Most dealers surveyed seem to 
sense that the consumer is taking 
1958 (and possibly 1959) as an 
opportunity to “get even” for all 
the unethical auto selling tactics 
of recent years. The readjustment 
in the auto industry therefore ap- 
pears to be consumer inspired and 
to have only a consumer-oriented 
solution. 

Most car dealers aren’t optimis- 
tic about a quick solution. Weil 
over half the 105 dealers respond- 
ing to the question think 1959 will 
also be a slack year for cars (see 
chart ).* 

Interestingly, the responses also 
come out as an index of present 
optimism: American Motors deal- 
ers, whose 1958 sales are dramati- 
cally ahead of 1957, reply 16 to one 
that 1959 will be another banner 
year; foreign car dealers are equal- 
ly optimistic, with a 17 to one re- 
sponse. 

But Chrysler, Ford and General 
Motors dealers are about equally 
split as to whether 1959 will be 
another dismal year. 

Strangely enough, the dealers 
TIDE surveyed are not as con- 
cerned with what their new models 
will look like as with how the con- 
sumer will be thinking come fall. 
Doubts about the buying public’s 
“optimism,” “confidence,” “fear” and 
ability to buy interest dealers most. 

Even so, the TIDE survey shows 
that dealers in the same market 
do not agree on the kind of con- 
sumer they have. Los Angeles 
American Motors (Rambler) deal- 
er Robert Meyer says, “The big- 
gest change in the consumer is in 


cash buying. Only three out of 10 


*In 1955 the auto industry had a peak 

year, with 7,150,000 new car registra- 
tions. In 1958 registrations may be as 
low as 4,500,000. 


cars we sell are financed. The mar- 
ginal buyer who would have had 
to go in hock for two years for a 
new car is going to the used car 
lot and looking tor good transpor- 
tation.” 

In the same market, Los Angeles, 
Ford dealer Robert Bacon claims, 
“There is less cash buying. Last 
year there was an average of 75% 
financing. This year it’s 95%. This 
is part of the tight money market 
scare. 


Indeed, “scare” or “fear” are 
words used by many dealers to 
characterize today’s consumer. 
But the more inquiring dealer is 
searching deeper for the cause of 
his present sales ills. 

Aside from the dealers who don't 
attribute the auto recession’s cause 
to a convenient label, there are 
others who frankly admit that 
they're at a loss for an explanation. 
One says, “The American people 
are very funny. When the reces- 
sion talk came over the radio or 
was printed in the newspapers, 
they just stopped buying. It was in 
the aire 

Another dealer feels similarly: 
“People are like sheep. When you 
don’t buy, your neighbor doesn’t 
buy.” But some dealers are more 
self affacing. According to Phoenix 
Ford dealer Ray Bryson, “The re- 
cession is probably a good thing in 
the long run. We had it pretty easy 
for a while, and now maybe well 
have to learn how to sell cars again.” 

And a more analytical self criti- 
cism comes from Minneapolis Olds- 
mobile dealer Donald R. Rukes: 
“The recession talk was bound to 
start it. But in the end you've gotta 
blame the dealers themselves. Sta- 
tistics show that only 16 out of 
every 100 persons is approached 
about buying a new car, while 36 
out of 100 get asked about furni- 
ture and 24 about life insurance. 
Were just not making the contacts. 
The public’s got the means if some- 
one can create the desire.” 


Whether the dealers across the 
U. S. form a concensus or not, 
the consumers seem to. They 
agree with another Minneapolis 
man, American Motors dealer Ray 
Case, who says, “The customer has 
reached the point of rejecting the 
chrome-infested car. The gashog 
publicity has him down.” 4 
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Advertising 
the 


Unmentionable | 


by Gilbert Seldes 


Tue future historians of Ameri- 
can civilization will, I am sure, use 
advertisements as_ their principal 
source of information as to the real 
modes and manners of our time. 
I am sure they will be grateful to 
me for calling their attention to 
an event which is as significant to 
them as Saratoga or Gettysburg is 
to the military historian: the issue 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal in 
which James Webb Young (com- 
mander in this field) aided by Ed- 
ward Bok (chief of staff) routed 
the forces of gentility and put over 
an ad for Odorono — the first de- 
odorant ever to be advertised in 
that publication. 

Mr. Young has told me the after- 
math of the story: the thousands 
of cancelled subscriptions, the drop 
sales at the news-stands, the furor, 
the courage of Mr. Bok (a much- 
abused breaker of ground in many 
journalistic ways ) and the eventual 
triumph. 

There are still unmentionables, 
far as advertising is concerned, 
and some of the most ingenious 
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LOVE 
1S SAID 


Meet thaws, gore ret 1HO0 shecta i every 2 


NEW SCOTTISSUE® HAS SOFT STRENGTH 


NOW IN © COLORS 1c wiite —. Renttinous 1 aeenie Sine aroar pragust Dy Bout 


and devious efforts in the busi- 
ness are devoted to circumvent 
them. In a recent report (Tide — 
June 13), I suggested a contest for 
aspiring copywriters and layout 
men: to create ads for commodities, 
the use of which was forbidden to 
mention. I was referring then to the 
real use of liquor (which I would 
define as not necessarily getting you 
drunk, but certainly as preventing 
you from being sober. ) 

I paid my respects then to the 
men and women who created liq- 
uor ads. I have now to assess some 
workers in other fields. 

The first of these is, by common 
consent and in spite of the efforts 
of dozens of copywriters, called 
toilet paper. 

In our society, where toilet-train- 
ing is the second commandment 
for parents, everybody old enough 
to buy the commodity knows what 
it’s for. 

I may lead a peculiarly sheltered 
life, but I have never met anyone 
who would be even faintly embar- 
rassed if he found none in the guest 


bathroom and had to shout down- 
stairs, “Hey, throw me up a roll 
of toilet paper!” 

I grant the possibility that the 
ultra-genteel may say “bathroom 
tissue’ but if you heard the words 
on the stage, you'd snicker. The 
object and its use are socially ac- 
ceptable. 

In all advertising you find a 
balance — not always an equality 
— between two functions. One 
function is to call attention to (and 
make attractive) the actual use of 
the commodity. The other function 
is to do the same for certain special 
features — those in which this par- 
ticular example differs from all 
others. 

On one side the eternal essence, 
on the other the transient circum- 
stances. There is, of course, an 
overlap. “The most palatable castor 
oil on the market” sells the com- 
modity and also the idea that chil- 
dren will not fight against it. But 
“the bluest car on the road” would 
be selling only an ephemeral attrac- 
tion. 
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In the case of toilet paper, the 
essentials are very much the same 
in all brands and — a special 
point — the worst brand on the 
market is an improvement on any 
known substitute or home-made va- 
riety. 

In spite of the persistence of the 
metal container and the folded pa- 
per in public lavatories and some 
hotels, the roll is the established 
shape and the size of the sheet 
varies only slightly from one brand 
to another. The one important var- 
jation is in texture, but here too 
the function dictates a minimum of 
abrasiveness and a maximum of 
firmness. 

Consequently, the secondary 
qualities must be highlighted. They 
are convenience, a matter of pack- 
aging and perforation, and color 
(and in time I suppose, fra- 
grance ). 

These are, to be sure, used in 
many ads, with some bizarre re- 
sults, but before we come to them, 
we have to note that one basic ap- 
proach is to deny the utility of the 
product entirely. 

The ancient and. honorable prin- 
ciple of painting the lily by associa- 
tion has been at work and we find 
that toilet paper is a means of so- 
cial advancement and is (but faint- 
ly) connected with the major pas- 
sion of human life. 

Thus we begin with “probably 
the most noticed luxury in your 
home.” A luxury, you see, which 
must be of the first order of ex- 
cellence because your rich, know- 
ing, sophisticated, critical friends 
— and your husband’s boss’s wife 
— will take note of. 

And we go on to Love. Not pre- 
cisely the love Dr. Johnson so 
curtly described as the passion be- 
tween the sexes, but still love. 
“Love is said in many ways’ says 
the caption on an attractive color 
photograph of a young mother with 
her baby on her shoulder. “It’s giv- 
ing and accepting. It’s protecting 
and selecting .. . knowing what's 
safest for those you love. Their 
bathroom tissue... ” 

This is, by the way, exceptionally 
intelligent copy, the modulation 
from the “love” in 10 words to 
“protecting” which begins to an- 
nounce the theme, then to “select- 
ing” then to “safest” and the return 
to the dominant “love” just before 
“bathroom tissue” is flawless writ- 
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ing because it leads the mind as a 
good painting leads the eye to the 
exact spot of concentration. 

The rest of this ad includes vir- 
tually all of the major essentials: 
softness and strength (“just-right” 
excludes the possibility of a rough 
texture) and color, and brings up 
another theme: thrift. There are 
1,000 sheets instead of “the usual 
650” — a theme repeated in the 
unspecified “over 50% more” (than 
what?) and “you replace it far less 
often” — a human touch going back 
to the common experience of being 
fresh out at the most inconvenient 
moment. 

It is a good ad and if I cannot, 
myself, make the bridge between 
love, even mother love, and Scot- 
Tissue, I put it down to a certain 
churlishness in me. 

About 10 years ago, when tots 
were the prevalent theme in ad- 
vertising everything from bonds to 
billiard tables, I saw a picture of a 
baby who was berating her mother 
for having supplied an inferior pa- 
per. This I accepted instantly in 
spite of my parental feeling that 
babies do not know best. 

A third theme is beauty as rep- 
resented by high-fashion. The ex- 
quisite diaphanous dress is not 
more exquisite or more diaphanous 
than the swathes and swathes of 
toilet paper, of the same delicate 
shade of green, that envelop the 
lovely woman who seems about to 
enter the ballroom. 

In another series, careful study 
will prove that the rooms vaguely 
behind the six women, each in a 
toilet-paper-colored dress, may be 
the ante-room — but it is not the 
bathroom itself. The roll of tissue 
is upheld in one or both palms — 
a gesture usually reserved for re- 
ligious observance — or it is 
touched where it rests on an altar- 
like table. Or it is observed — as a 
work of art is observed by a con- 
noisseur — with admiration close to 
awe. 

It is obvious that I find this sort 
of thing silly and wonder whether 
it isn't being addressed to the 
women of 1890 who, we are told, 
forbade any reference to bath- 
rooms. 

All this chic for toilet paper? 
Doesn’t even a woman of “refine- 
ment,” accustomed to gracious 
(God save the mark!) living, feel 


tempted to utter a rude word? I 
ask. I do not know. Half of all the 
silly ads I’ve seen were shown to 
me by women, with sardonic 
laughter. 

In the past few months another 
tack has been taken — the one that 
goes back to the function of toilet 
paper to some degree and connects 
with the actualities of its use. 

To wrap paper in paper was, ap- 
parently, a bit beyond the tech- 
niques of the business and the 
wrapper stuck to the roll and the 
first sheet stuck to the others — but 
now all this is over. Television is 
the chosen medium for spreading 
the good news. “The first sheet is 
so easy to tear off” — we are told 
or “to find” and “no unsightly 
shredding.” 

I suspect that “the first sheet” is 
addressed to men, and “unsightly 
shredding” to women who have to 
make the bathroom look neat after 
the men have used it. 

The themes noted here are of- 
ten found in the copy for other 
commodities where they are not 
always so justified. Getting away 
— as far away as possible — from 
the essential use and the sleight-of- 
hand trick that makes a necessity 
into a luxury, a common thing into 
a status-giving thing, implicit asso- 
ciation with beauty, love, idealism 
— are all common. 

Two things are missing: no toilet 
paper ad I’ve ever seen goes back 
to an idyllic past and none copes 
with the simple fact that in every- 
day use more than one sheet is 
torn off at a time. 


In the Affluent Society (as close 
to compulsory reading as you can 
get) John Kenneth Galbraith says, 
“few people at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century needed an ad- 
man to tell them what they want- 
ed.” 


Advertising, in fact, told you 
chiefly where you could get what 
you needed. The commodities dis- 
cussed here were definite wants 
and the pictures and copy I have 
described tell us to a degree why 
we want them. | 


This is one of the great func- 
tions of advertising and it is only 
when the reasons are too flighty 
and foolish for common sense to 
accept that the function is de 
graded. 
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How stalled is 
instalment 


credit ? 


instalment buying in 1959 will follow the pattern 
of 1958, i.e., when economy picks up instalment buying 
will also. 


Assn. of Better Business Bureaus, Inc., public relations 
director Thomas C. Roberts: “Price advertising has lost 
much of its persuasion because of abuses in recent 
years. Advertising must get back to emphasizing the 

| positive points and make price a secondary matter.” 


Bozell & Jacobs vice-president & general manager 
F. C. Miller: “Instalment buying is in effect a ‘mort- 
gage’ on future income. It has become a constantly re- 
newed ‘mortgage’ in our present economy and for the 
large part a permanent part OF it; 


instalment buying will come back stronger than 
ever in 1959. 


Schenley International Corp. advertising manager 
George W. Sutton: “This generation knows it can live 
better and enjoy all the necessities as well as some of 
the luxuries only by means of instalment buying. It is 
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accepted and will probably become more so as the 
years pass.” 


Foote, Cone & Belding’s Don Belding: Instalment 
buying is an integral part of American buying habits. 
It is not now dangerous because savings of the people 
are the largest in our history and are actually increas- 
ing.” 


11%: |instalment buying will continue to slack off in 
1959. 

The Nestle Co., Inc. advertising & merchandising 
vice-president Donald Cady: “If the desire is there then 
the method of payment is available. The degree of 
liquidation of debt will, of course, influence the sale 
and somewhat influence desire and demand.” 


Iowa Daily Press Assn. executive director H. O. 
Tschudy: “Instalment buying is the only way for mass 
purchasing. But it must be considered, used and 
handled as a part and only a part — of manufacturing, 
buying and selling.” 


instalment buying will stabilize at something like 
a 1957 level. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., vice-president Donald C. 
Berry: “Consumers turn to instalment buying in order 
to enjoy conveniences (car, appliances, etc.) immedi- 
ately and are willing to pay the added interestfor those 
conveniences while being used.” 


Bemis Brothers Bag Co. advertising manager Garth 
Salisbury: “Consumers generally have enough money 
to lay down cash for many things being ‘sold’ via easy 
payment plans. There’s some silly advertising going 
on; e.g., pay for a cheap set of tires @ 75¢ per week 
—a foolish appeal to people who can afford a car in the 
first place.” 


“healthy” 


Norton Co. publicity manager C. Leonard Shaw: 
“There is not a lack of confidence in the economy but 
rather a curtailment of available extra funds. It is in- 
dividual economy and foresight to forgo the fringe 
purchases until such time as fringe money is personally 
available.” 


United Fruit Co. public relations & advertising man- 
ager E. S. Whitman: “Instalment buyers, like manu- 
facturers, are reducing inventories. This is healthy as 
an adjustment. But instalment buying over the long 
haul is ingrained. It will persist and enlarge.” 

Channel Master Corp. advertising manager Daniel S. 
Roher: “Healthy and necessary — people can’t buy what 
they can’t afford. The consumer answers the question 
‘can I buy it’ in terms of ‘what will it cost. per week or 
month’. The total cost is frequently a secondary con- 
sideration.” 


44%: | Shows lack of confidence in economy. 


American Motors Corp. Kelvinator division merchan- 
dising manager W. L. Hullsiek: “The instalment plan 
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becomes a matter of convenience after the decision to 
buy has been made. If one store doesn’t offer agreeable 
terms, others will. At least there doesn’t appear to be 
any problem here.” 


The Farm Quarterly advertising manager Harry C. 
Dunnohew: “Most working people will continue to buy 
and go in debt. It is the American way of life, getting 
the things they want before they have the cash, keeping 
up a front helps keep them in the barrel.” 


yes 

Emery Industries, Inc., advertising director Lester F. 
Francis: “I see nothing wrong with instalment buying. 
After all, consumers can’t sell bonds or float substantial 
loans, or take depreciation, which is what business does. 
And no one cries about that.” 


National Steel Corp. advertising manager Roy B. John- 
ston: “But not to the extent of overbuying. The product 
still needs to be sold on its merits although payment 
plan is essential secondary part of package.” 


Meldrum & Fewsmith Inc. vice president John E. 
Goulet: “I feel we are in a social movement possibly 
cultural, in which the pressures to own “things” — 
especially new things — is lessening. It’s getting fash- 
ionable to drive a three-year old car. Thus the product 
rather than the payment plan must be sold.” 


BSE] no 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. public relations director 
Allan L. Percy: “Instalment buying is a form of infia- 
tion, much the same as government deficit spending. Fi- 
nancing charges add unnecessarily to cost of goods. 
There should be some form of incentive to the buyer 
who pays cash.” 


The Hoover Co. advertising manager Wilbur C. Jones: 
“I believe the instalment purchase plan is so universally 
known and accepted that customers believe it’s avail- 
able on any consumer durable. Hence, the payment 
plan needs no selling. The job is to get it used on your 
goods.” | 


Watt Publishing Co. advertising director M. M. Buell: 
“Instalment buying has become a standard of living 
since the war. In my opinion, it is a poor standard. The 
very fact that current savings are at an all time high 
indicates people are building a preference for family 
solvency. I think such is good.” 


75%: | no 


: 

Management consultant Roy A. Bradt: “It might help, 
but I am against trying to legislate economics. I ea 
the economy would be better off if people would buy 
according to their ability to pay rather than their ability 


to buy.” 
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_Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. advertising vice-president 
Walter Fanning: “It is human nature to avoid punish- 
ment or postpone it to take it in divided doses. Offering 
instalment terms, therefore, will always create more 
sales. Laws to suppress free trade are always wrong.” 


25%: yes 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. advertising manager Frederick 
W. Haupt: “I believe the public still desires to buy cut- 
right, but the advantages of delayed purchase offsets 
this inclination. A moderate amount of future obligation 
on personal indebtedness produces a healthy growth.” 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. public relations director 
Grant W. Burden: “Instalment buying is accepted, but 
I believe most people prefer to pay as fast as possible, 
without undue hardship.” 


Keller Crescent Co. Advertising Agency Division 
Manager Lee Edmiston: “Consumers purchasing prod- 
ucts of our clients have evidenced an increasing aware- 
ness of carrying charges, also an increasing concern 
about taking on too much in the way of monthly pay- 
ments. Therefore, it seems that our best bet for stimu- 
lating sales is to minimize if possible the often too high 
interest on charge account credit and to promote the 
most extensive credit arrangements practicable.” 


yes 


State of Connecticut Development Commission public 
relations & advertising director Donald D. Parry: 
“About a year ago I pointed out that greatly increased 
volume of long-term instalment buying was laying a 
perilous base for our prosperity. Does anyone doubt 
that the slacking off from this rate of spending future 
earnings has been a big factor in the present recession?” 


Willys-Overland Export Corp. advertising manager 
Louis M. Yocich: “The average consumer has shown 
an increasing sophistication in the use of instalment 
buying. He realizes he can operate more flexibly with 
ready cash which is available as a result of planned in- 
stalment buying.” 


[.21%:} no 


Block Drug Co. advertising manager A. L. Plant: 
“With any easing of the recession people will be en- 
couraged to buy, but either will not have cash or will 
not want to part with savings. So instalment buying 
should go up, but this can be one of the most dangerous 
contributors to run-away inflation. It must be con- 
trolled.” 


National Tea Co. advertising & merchandising vice- 
president V. S. Bauman: “We have reached the first 
plateau. The leveling off period will continue through 
summer. The upturn will come with fall. New clothes, 
new cars, new homes, new everything. Obsolescence 
has been “built in.” The desire to buy will break through 
savings account reserves.” 
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MORE COMMENTS ON CREDIT 


Is thrift through? 


G. & C. Merriam Co. advertising manager Harris E. 
Adriance: “For nearly all the life of this country 
people were sold on the basic merits of thrift. It would 
appear that this philosophy has vanished in the last 
few years, but the teachings of generations don't dis- 
appear overnight. People today are returning to their 
instinct to ‘put some of it away. ” 

McMahan-Horwitz Company's Rollo Horwitz: “In- 
stalment buying is probably a fully accepted method 
today of acquiring possessions and attaining some- 
thing close to the ideal of ‘living like a millionaire.’ ” 

John Moynahan & Associates’ Moynahan: “The U.S. 
ethic of thrift and pay-as-you-go basis is so battered 
today that instalment paying has little real bearing 
on product purchasing.” 

The Borden Co. Chemical Division advertising man- 
ager J. S. Brown: “Instalment buying is now accepted 
as S.0.P. Even charge accounts are permitted three 
or four months to pay via instalments.” 

Pan American Life Insurance Co. public relations 
vice-president Richard L. Hindermann: “The U.S. 
buying public has become a ‘monthly payment’ citi- 
zenship. Expensive products must sell on instalment 
plans to be successful.” 

Opinion Research Corp. vice-president Dilman M. 
K. Smith: “Instalment buying is a part of our ‘mores — 
people take it for granted.” 


Is credit an afterthought? 


Admiral Corp. market research manager Edward P. 
Steele: “The desire for the product is primary. The 
method of purchase is determined by practical con- 
siderations — cost, cash discount, etc.” 

Chester H. Roth Co., Inc. advertising director Mur- 
ray Rudomin: “Credit is a means, not an end. You still 
have to convince the public that your product is worth 
buying.” 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. advertising manager 
Franklyn R. Hawkins: “After a prospect has made up 
his mind to buy a car or home, he then remembers ads 
seen or heard about banks at which loans can be ar- 
ranged.” 

G. M. Basford Co. vice-president Robert Welborn: 
“I feel the payment plan is of little consequence. The 
buyer wants the product immediately and accepts the 
fact he is paying a premium.” 


How important is the payment plan? 


Byer & Bowman Advertising public relations di- 
rector Nick Popa: “Payment plans vary. The attractive 
one must be exploited because a consumer today 
doesn’t accept ‘only $36 a month’ as a sales point. He 
wants to know how many months, etc.” 

Ethyl Corp. merchandising manager Frank A. How- 
ard: “If a consumer has a credit position, he knows it 
and is not bound to the particular credit arrangements 
of the item concerned. Bank and other loan agencies 
are well recognized.” 
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JIM Maewithey, who was re- 
elected president of the American 
Public Relations Assn. is proposing 
that public relations practioners be 
licensed. Arguing that PR is a vic- 
tim of its own success, he said the 
title is being misused by the “quick 
buck” boys and cites this recent 
classified ad: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN: 
must be young, presentable, and 
hard-working. Excellent future. 
Will be assigned specific territory 
to sell cemetery lots. 

Macwithey calls for prompt ac- 
tion to halt the spread of such con- 
cepts and to raise the sights and 
integrity of the PR profession. 

APRA’s Miami chapter, under its 
ex-president J. Robert Rowley, has 
prepared a bill for introduction in 
the Florida legislature. It calls for 
a CPA-like certificate for men with 
5 years experience or a PR degree 
plus years of practice. Appointment 
and financing of the certifying 
board is not yet specified but power 
is given to revoke or suspend the 
certificate after a hearing. 

We think the idea is dangerous. 
Political control requires rigid rules 
based on tradition and _ self-pro- 
tection. PR covers too many areas 
and changes too rapidly to be 
straight-jacketed by rules that have 
the effect of law. A good board 
might make a good start but what 
happens when someone's brother- 
in-law takes over—especially in 
areas where there is limited tradi- 
tion and less integrity? 

The answer is obvious: let PR 
men stop talking and start acting. 
Let them live up to their own pro- 
fessional standards. 

From Fortune's article on insur- 
ance millionaire John MacArthur 
of Banker's Life & Casualty: “asking 
for information from the the man- 
agement of Crane Co., MacArthur 
scoffed: “Hell, I’m only having a 
little fun. Those pompous stuffed 
shirts should be taught a lesson. I 
have a right to more information 
than the public relations baloney 
they're passing out.” 


Depression Victim 


Sorry to read that GM and Ford 
have cancelled some of their public 
relations advertising. Their small 
supplier ads were especially effec- 
tive and did much to humanize all 
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public 
relations 


by daedalus 


industry. U. S. Steel, GE, Alcoa, 
and a few others have used TV 
effectively to create corporate im- 
ages and explain big business. Let’s 
hope that the auto companies can 
sell enough cars to rebuild their 
programs. We all need it. 


Smart Practice 


Illinois Bell has created a 12- 
week internship in their organiza- 
tion for an instructor and two’ stu- 
dents at Minnesota Journalism 
School this summer. On the loss 
side, Carl Byoir & Associates, big 
national agency, has dropped its 
trainee program for outstanding PR 
graduates ... an economy move. 


Memo To Ad Council: 
“Next time, Use PR" 


This recession proves one point: 
given a choice between patriotic 
advertising and the facts and opin- 
ions of news columns, the public 
believes the editorial copy and not 
the ads. The “Auto-Buy-Now,” 
“Faith-in-the-Future,’ “You Can 
Count on US, Mr. President” cam- 
paigns fell flat on their noisy faces. 
The consumer is too smart to ac- 
cept slogans over values. Isn’t there 
anyone on Madison Ave. who re- 
members the similar failures of 
“Buy American,” “What Helps 
Business Helps You,” etc.? 

On the other hand, how many 
PR men took time to explain these 
failures to their presidents or cli- 
ents: “When you pay for the space 
you can say anything you want. 
But to hit the news columns, you 
must have facts and news. Next 
time, that extra money might better 
be spent in public relations.” 


Silver Anvil 


As a judge at the American Pub- 


lic Relations Assn.’s Silver Anvil 
Awards recently, I was impressed 
with the concept, wondered why 
more companies and agencies did 
not take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for national recognition, and 
had these criticisms: 


(1) The lack of detailed ground 
rules results in uneven de- 
cisions. Each judge uses his 
own standards. 


(2) The tendency of too many 
judges to discount compe- 
tent programs because they 
lack originality, or, converse- 
ly, to place too great a 
premium on the idea, not 
enough on the execution. 


(3) The insistence, by some 
judges, that awards be made |! 
in each category whether 
deserved or not. 


I was puzzled, too, on how fair 
it is to compare the over-whelming — 
presentation of the Port of New | 
York Authority with the Croydon, — 
England, entry. The Port Author- 
ity, with practically unlimited | 
funds, entered its opening of the © 
new Idlewild Airport: dozens of | 
superb color prints and page after 
page of clips from round the world, 
all bound in a hand-tooled leather 
folder that must have cost $100. | 
Croydon, describing “Birthday for 
New Voters” campaign used type- | 
written copy and Brownie camera | 
prints. As they were both entered | 
in the same category, I had to 
choose the Port Authority, even — 
though I felt Croydon showed | 
imagination, skill, and sound execu- | 
tion. 
As a guide line, I tried to ask my- | 
self if an editor would run stories | 
about the project. Some of the) 
prize-winners were top-notch, but | 
there were too many entries — | 
from well-known companies and 7 
agencies — that would never get a | 
second glance. 


PR People 


John V. Tharrett, from PR, Con- 
goleum-Nairna to merchandising 
director, Firth Carpet ... H. S.J 
Dewhurst succeeds C. J. Corliss, 
now retired, as PR manager of 
Assn. of American Railroads .. . 
Verne Burnett becomes editor of 
Public Relations Journal succeed- 
ing Stephen Fitzgerald. 
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by dorothy diamond 


MAN who came to fix our tele- 
vision set volunteered to look at 
the air conditioner and remedy a 
clicking noise that had been 
bothering us and that we feared 
presaged a major repair. In two 
minutes he rejoined us. 

“This was causing it,” he ex- 
plained, holding in his hand a small 
disc marked with the manufactur- 
er’s trademark. “Wish I had a dol- 
lar for every call I’ve made to take 
this thing off.” 

And I wish I could have seen 

people’s faces when they learned 
that the manufacturer's own self- 
advertising had led to the expense 
of a special house call. 
Marking the product with the 
manufacturer’s name in any but the 
smallest of type has always struck 
e as highly undesirable. But when 
the company ego interferes with 
ow products function — that’s in- 
xcuseable. 


ogetherness—thrust and parry 


Togetherness, which McCall’s 
atched on to four years ago, has 
nexpectedly become a fighting 
ord in our language. 

Among the people who want no 
art of it are the cigar manufactur- 
rs. Get American women to smoke 
igars as Danish women do? Red- 
looded cigar men shudder at the 
ought. 

So in favor of a man’s world are 
hey that a few weeks ago the Cigar 
‘stitute of America sponsored an 
nti-Togetherness lunch (one of 
the few times that a magazine's 
romotion theme has been so hon- 


pred ). 
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The first speaker, Clifton Fadi- 
man, led off with the believe-it- 
or-not-fact that in Southern Italy a 
man’s ability to park a car is re- 
garded as an index of his sexual 
prowess. The man who performs 
well in this respect is supposed to 
perform well in other things — and 
thus is looked up to by women. 

Mr. Fadiman predicted that, in 
this country as suburban and ex- 
urban women do more & more of 
the driving, in 25 years automobile 
driving will become almost entirely 
a woman's art and skill. This is one 
activity, he concluded sadly, that 
man had better not try to shine at. 

Getting more serious, Mr. F. as- 
serted that it is man’s business to 
found a family and woman's busi- 
ness to hold it together. “If you 
try to coerce a man into together- 
ness,” he warned his predominantly 
female audience, “hell rebel and 
cut loose.” 

Concluding message: “Tm all for 
making the family a group of in- 
dividualists.” Families stay together 
not because they do the same 
things together but because they 
are interested in each other and 
love each other. It is important to 
stress the differences in people. 

After two other panelists had 
spoken in favor of no-women-al- 
lowed recreation, a member of the 
audience, Camille Davied, former 
executive editor of McCall’s, asked 
to be heard. 

In an extemporaneous defense of 
Togetherness, she claimed that if 
men hadn't invented jobs to get out 
of the house women would have 
invented these jobs for them. Addi- 
tionally, she denied that Together- 
ness is in any way intended to di- 


Woman's Viewpoint 


minish the all-important differences 
between the sexes. 

As one who has listened with a 
good deal of interest to the ex- 
tremely literate pro and con fac- 
tions, at this I’d like to say that I 
think McCall’s has been somewhat 
misunderstood. I don’t believe for 
a minute that the magazine wants 
to stifle individuality, that it is 
against privacy, that it believes To- 
getherness is a must at all: times, 
that it regards any Apartness as 
bad. 

What I do think is that McCall's 


, has put its finger on an important 


change in our living pattern — a 
change that has had a strong in- 
fluence on advertising and market- 
ing and will continue to do so. Let’s 
face it — the “Life With Father” 
type of family tyrant is just as out- 
dated as his handlebar mustache. 

Mom and Pop today operate 
much more as a team and this 
teamwork extends to many of their 
major buying decisions. Partly be- 
cause Father is less of an authori- 
tarian figure, today’s families also 
play together more and enjoy each 
other more. In an insecure world, 
we welcome a feeling of family 
solidarity. 


Why don't: 


Supermarkets — 


¢ Make shopping easier by giving 
us carts that can be easily sepa- 
rated from each other instead of 
ones that are all but impossible to 
yank apart? 

* Give people near the beginning 
of a check-out line (the ones who 


are tS 
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have been waiting the longest peri- 
od of time) a break when opening 
up new lines? Repeatedly they 
draw the last people in the old 
line to start the new one. 

° Follow up signs on the front of 
the store announcing “specials” 
with supplementary announce- 
ments inside? Unless you happen 
to see the store from across the 
street, youre apt to by-pass reading 
the mammoth lettering. 

¢ Have a large enough supply of 
advertised specials on hand? 

* Provide wider parking lots fur- 
ther away from the entrance? 
Those of us who dont mind a 
short hike would then reap a bo- 
nus — our cars wouldn't be dented 
by neighbors’ doors. 

¢ Supplement the “express” lane 
with a “heavy” lane for those with 
bulging carts — and maybe furnish 
extra help to speed them on their 
way? 

¢ Provide clerks with name-plates 
and encourage customers to get to 
know employees? (This is done to 
a certain extent but not enough. ) 
® Permit us to leave heavy multiple 
packs in the carts when check- 
ing out instead of making us heave 
them up on the counter? Clerks 
could tally just as easily this way. 


Why don't 
More drugstores — 


* Supply customers with special 
printed aids, such as: 1) a medical 
diary imprinted with the name of 
the donor that could be used for 
keeping track of medical expenses 
and age and number of prescrip- 
tions; and 2) a tear-off sheet, for 
the baby-sitter, with blank spaces 
to fill in the parents’ whereabouts 
and pediatrician’s telephone num- 
ber? 

* Announce night and holiday tele- 
phone numbers in their classified 
ads and also in the regular tele- 
phone book listing? Provide an 
emergency number via a tape re- 
corder to anyone who telephones 
when the store is closed? _ 

* Do a better job on their cosmetic 
departments? (Point-of-purchase 
display material to help in color 
selection should be more widely 
displayed. Also, I think sales should 
be on a woman-to-woman basis 
whenever feasible. After all, a sub- 
urban matron feels foolish asking 
the man who sells serious drug 


products what shade of eye shadow 
she should wear or whether it’s 
safe to touch up her hair. ) 


Overcoming the 
furniture phobia 


Many women I know get the 
jitters at the prospect of buying 
furniture. Many procrastinate so 
badly that they are just “getting 
settled” two years after they have 
been in a place. But until recently 
I had not realized that this attitude 
amounts to a nation-wide neurosis. 
Now surveys from Chicago tell me 
so. 

The furniture industry has been 
doing a good deal of soul-search- 
ing — and for good reason. 

A survey compiled by Dr. Alber 
Haring of Indiana University re- 
veals that: 
¢ Eighty-three percent of Ameri- 
cans did not buy one piece of 
furniture last year. The 17% who 
did buy includes new families who 
had the choice of either buying or 
sleeping, sitting or eating on the 
floor. 

* The average American family 
spends only $62 a year on furniture 
— a poor showing compared to 
$115 for tobacco and $190 for al- 
cholic beverages. 

® Whereas in 1948-50 sales of fur- 
niture amounted to 1.4% of dis- 
posable income, in 1957 they had 
dropped off to 1.2%. In other words, 
in the past decade, when the mar- 
riage rate was high and the exodus 
to suburbia was on, the furniture 
industry lost one-seventh of its mar- 
ket. 

Why do women regard a furni- 
ture-buying expedition as no more 
fun than a trip to the dentist? One 
reason is that women regard furni- 
ture as an extension of their person- 
alities and worry that their acquisi- 
tions won't do justice to their 
psyches. Another is the fear of not 
being in “good taste.” A third is 
that mistakes will be costly and 
will be much more permanent than 
an unbecoming dress or hat. A 
fourth is confusion about styles and 
brand names. 

Since furniture-buying is ob- 
viously one area where there is 
plenty of room for expansion, I 
am delighted to see that the in- 
dustry is now taking firm measures. 
The newly-formed Furniture De- 
velopment Committee, composed 
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of representatives of manu factur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers, has 
metamorphosized into a Home 
Furnishings Council of America. 
Next year it will embark upon an 
ambitious $1,000,000 program to 
stimulate enthusiasm for -better- 
furnished homes. The Philip Lesley 
Co. will be in charge of this 
challenging assignment, which has 
been originally projected for five 
years and may become permanent. 
I wish all concerned well in their 
efforts to take confusion, uncer- 
tainty and unhappiness out of fur- 
niture buying. 


Something should be 


done about — 


¢ Appliance advertising that neg- 
lects to give the cash-on-the-line 
list price of the product and that 
hedges on special conditions re- 
quired for its installation. 


* Gloves—just plain leather gloves. 
I don’t know of any other articles 
of apparel that become so shoddy 
so quickly. 

® The retort, which I have lately 
come across when inquiring about 
a new product, “Oh, they wouldn't 
be allowed to sell it if it weren't 
safe.” (Clerks must think women 
are awful dumbbells. The files of 
newspapers and government 
agencies are filled with allegations 
against products of dubious safety. 
Ten Day Press-on Nail Color, 
which has been withdrawn from 
the market, is a case in point.) 
¢ When television programs fail 
to live up to expectations, at times 
I long to see a good old-fashioned 
movie. But the industry’s method 
of booking can make even this 
simple pleasure hard to attain. | 

Here’s what happens time and 
again. One week a promising movie 
is shown at many theatres within: 
reasonable driving distance. That's’ 
the week you're too busy to go. 
The next week, when you have 
both the time and desire to see the 
film, you find it has completely 
disappeared from your territory 
and has been replaced by a Grade 
B horror. 

Must the industry do it this way? 
Staggering of titles in one area, 
offering the customers a wider 
choice each week—these might 
make for better box office. 
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| Together hess ‘ ...a marketing newsletter 


#21 


It’s not often that we quote from McCall’s own editorial pages in this newsletter. 


“Is it true But there’s an article in the August issue by Elizabeth Pope (title to the left) 
what they say which finally comes to the aid of that party known as “the henpecked male” 
about and puts a few spikes into the myth that female domination is diluting both the 
merican husbands?” corpuscles and the hormones of our American men. 


Some trenchant excerpts: 


<< 


...in the minds of the embattled commentators, the American man can’t win. 
Whatever he does, however he lives, it is used against him. If he comes home 
early and lends his wife a hand, it’s because of petticoat rule. If he doesn’t, it’s also 
because he’s hog-tied. Even if he just comes home and doesn’t lift a finger, 

it is ominous in the extreme . . . But none of this gets to the basic fallacy. 

It is simply this: Whether a man comes home early or late, whether he dries the 
dishes or drops them, whether he mixes Martinis or the baby’s formula, 


hasn't the slightest bearing on how manly he is.” 


“There is not a bit of evidence that American men are less virile than men of any 
other nation . . . For centuries, all over the world, men have measured their 
prowess in terms of the subjugation of their women. Now we in America are 


approaching a state of enlightenment where this is no longer a yardstick.” 


“The fact is that today’s young couples, undisturbed by the name-calling, continue 
quietly to build the kind of lives they want — based on mutual cooperation, 
mutual understanding, mutual respect. And they are doing a good job of it 


in the face of tremendous economic and social pressure.” 


' 
: 


“The job confronting this nation is not to find a scapegoat — male or female — 
for our problems, but to solve them. Tossing the blame back and forth between 
Mr. and Mrs. America is going to accomplish nothing. The only way weve going 


to do the job, if at all, is to face the facts together and work out solutions.” 


Note: If you are male or female, you will want to read this entire article 
by Elizabeth Pope. You'll find it in August McCall's — or write us at 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, for a reprint. We suspect youll find it a breath of cool, rational 


air on an overheated subject. 


i) 
The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 
©1958 McCall Corporation ... circulation now more than 5,300,000 


In Billings 


-but the mousie died Swan 


It would have proved our brand has less tars and nicotine 


““ 
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MEDIA 


The print media launches new & 
unusual sales offensive 


As everybody is pretty well 
iware, business hasn’t been too 
good this year for any of the print 
media. The recession’s chief influ- 
ence so far on ad budgets — and 
there’s no sense ignoring it — has 
been this: when ad expenditures 
were trimmed, it was usually print 
that took the trimming first. 

We're glad to report, though, 
that the print media are finally 
tackling their problem with real 
vigor & vision and appear to be on 
the right track at last. 

Here’s what's happening, al- 
though specific details are still top 
secret. Advertisers & agency people 
are being (or soon will be) inter- 
viewed at length by trained inter- 
viewers from top research firms. 
They are asked how they regard 
the various print media — plus how 
they go about buying them. 

One such interview: may cover a 
single publication (say, a magazine 
for businessmen ), another the mag- 
azine medium in general, a third all 
the major media. That’s because 
two print associations and at least 

ne publishing company are con- 
ducting this type of research pro- 
gram pretty much at the same time. 
Were still not sure, as a matter of 
act, whether they all know about 
each other. 

What seems to have happened is 
at in seeking solutions to their 
sales problems, different members 
f the print industry hit on the 
same single idea so popular these 
ays in product marketing. 

That idea, of course, is using con- 
jumer research with a motivational 
awist to find out what your custom- 
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ers (in this case advertisers) think 
of you. Later, media sales strategy, 
promotion and research will be 
based on the findings. 

So far, the newspapers program 
is the only one anybody will talk 
about openly. The Bureau of Ad- 
vertising says it will spend some 
$80,000 on research that includes 
1) depth interviews among adver- 
tisers & agencies to find out how 
they regard the major media; 2) 
development of comparative cost 
data for the major media (see be- 
low); 3) research to show the ef- 
fectiveness of newspaper advertis- 
ing; 4) research to show how to 
use newspaper advertising more ef- 
fectively. 

Heart of all the programs in 
progress, however, is finding out 
how advertisers & agency people 
view the various media. Selling for 
years to come may well be based 
on the attitudes uncovered. 

As for what the media are apt 
to ask in interviews, here are 
some clues. There are many peo- 
ple in between the admanager of 
a product and the admanager of 
a publication — account executive, 
media director, media buyer, space 
salesman, etc. How often does the 
real reason why the publication 
(or medium) failed to land the ac- 
count get back 100% accurately to 
the man who wants know? The 
media are after the real reasons, 
plus who makes the buying de- 
cisions. 

Equally important is this ques- 
tion: precisely what do advertisers 
& agencies really think are the 
strengths & weaknesses of each of 
the major media? 

There are other things, too, the 
print media want to know — e.g., 


OUTLOOK 


by carol bick tolley 


do today’s agency media buyers 
tend to be television-oriented and 
thus possibly television-biased? Do 
advertisers tend to favor the rela- 
tively lower cost-per-thousand_ of 
the broadcast media in a period of 
cost-cutting? 

We'd like to add that a good 
many advertisers & agencies have 
been griping lately about media 
failings — from lack of pertinent 
research to lack of understanding 
of the advertiser's product and 
problems. This is the time to sound 
off on these annoyances. 

In short, the print media are 
finally no longer fighting, but join- 
ing, the advertising experts in an 
effort to improve their sales & serv- 
ices. Everybody involved with 
space should eventually benefit 
from the research programs now 
in progress. 

We do have a couple of words 
of caution about the print media’s 
new promotional program. Obvi- 
ously, there is great interest among 
the media in the research findings, 
and obviously, too, a great many 
many of the findings can be used 
to advantage in promotion by in- 
dividual members of each of the 
print media. 

We realize, too, that it has been 
especially difficult to promote 
many media in recent months, 
when few records of any kind were 
being set. Many promoters were 
and still are at a loss for compelling 
new materials. 

We certainly hope, however, that 
the individual media won't let the 
possibility of panacea research 
from their promotional associations 
slow up or hold up their own pro- 
motion efforts — a trend we think 
we detect. 
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Advertising to office 
equipment buyers 


W ten you talk to company ex- 
ecutives responsible for office 
equipment and systems it be- 
comes immediately clear that ad- 
vertising is of paramount impor- 
tance. A TIDE survey of 86 such 
executives elicited remarks such 
as these: 

e “I believe the U.S. has ad- 
vanced well beyond other coun- 
tries in office administration be- 
cause of the wide variety and 
volume of published material con- 
taining advertisements.” (Emil C. 
Hamma, assistant vice-president, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York). 

° “Advertising is the only eco- 
nomical way to acquaint large 
numbers of people with new 
things. Salesmen are too expen- 
sive for the first contact.” (Allen 
J. Sahler, president, Sahler Busi- 
ness Forms Co., Omaha). 

e “An office manager’s job would 
be very difficult — to keep selling 
top management — without ad- 
vertising.” (Dr. J. J. Green, office 
manager, Bendix-Missiles, Mish- 
awaka, Ind.). 

¢ “Advertising keeps top execu- 
tives constantly aware of new de- 
velopments and leads them to in- 
itiate investigation of new prod- 
ucts.” (Frederick Lunn, manager, 
methods and procedures, Pratt & 
Whitney, West Hartford, Conn.). 
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All 86 executives in the survey 
made similar testimonials to the 
effectiveness of advertising and 
they proved they meant what they 
said by naming specific products 
they had actually bought as the 
direct result of an advertisement 
and by specifying ads they had 
recently torn out for some future 
action (see box, p. 42). 

How often office executives tear 
out ads which interest them varies 
enormously, as might be expected. 
A handful say they never or sel- 
dom actually tear out ads, a fair 
number say they do it occasional- 
ly, infrequently or “three or four 
times a year” and a large number 
say they tear out ads “regularly,” 
“10 or 12 times a year,” “frequent- 
ly,” or “two or three times a 
month.” 

Such comments are significant 
in themselves, of course, but more 
significant is how often these of- 
fice executives buy after they have 
particularly noted an ad. The an- 
swers are somewhat surprising. 

For example, John R. Aber- 
nethy, comptroller of the Dye 
Oxygen Co. (Phoenix), answered 
“Most of the time — as I generally 
do not request additional infor- 
mation unless I have a real need 
for that product.” Similarly, Ralph 
Chadeck, manager of office serv- 
ices of Collins Radio (Cedar Rap- 


ids), buys “one in 10 experiences 
then standardize it for repeate 
purchases” (a significant point fo 
advertisers ). 

Some other comments on hov 
often these executives buy afte 
tearing out an ad that interest 
them: 

e “90% of the time.” (H. A. Rip 
pley, Spartan Stores, Inc. (Gran 
Rapids). 

¢ “Most always.” (J. H. Lindsay 
chief clerk, Superior Water, Ligh 
& Power Co., Superior, Wis. ) 

¢ “Whenever study indicates ; 
practical and economical to d 
so.” (L. Joseph Pepe, Joslyn Stair 
less Steels, Fort Wayne). 

e “Always.” (A. Marcel, assistan 
to the purchasing manager, Pa 
American World Airways). 
e°°3 out Of 5° times: | Dames 
Green, office manager, Bendi 
Missiles, Mishawaka, Ind.) 

¢ “Generally — but it varies.” ( 
H. Kuhr, Jr., Chase Bag Co., Nev 
York City) 

¢ “In most cases.” (H. L. Hudso1 
accountant and traffic manage 
Eagle Stores Co., Charlotte) 

¢ “Occasionally.” (Lewis R. Ber 
ton, personnel director, M. Lower 
stein & Sons, New York City) 

A great many of the respondent 
also reported passing along ads t 
co-executives if they did not tak 
action themselves. The highe: 
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TABLE | 
RECENT ACTIONS TAKEN AS A 
RESULT OF READING ADS 


Buy new equipment 
Improve office appearance ... 
Reduce clerical costs 


Substitute machine methods for 
hand operations 


Improve filing and records .... 
Improve employee morale .... 
Simplify processes 

Improve dictation system .... 
Reduce time for specific jobs . 
Reduce errors 

Improve accounting facilities .. 
Purchase new materials 

Locate new suppliers 

Increase output per person . 
Improve office maintenance . 
Install automation 

Improve illumination 

Reduce office inventory 
Promote good housekeeping .. 
Improve floors 

Aid office electrification 
Reduce machine idle time .... 


Improve inventory data system 16% 
-14% 


Improve employee rest rooms 
Reduce hazards 
Improve sales records 


Improve materials handling 
data system 


Reduce insurance costs 


number of such “pass along” circu- 
lation was 15 and the lowest, of 
course, was one. 

There is no particular pattern to 
such “pass along” activity; each ex- 
ecutive seems to follow his own 
system. A fair number of the re- 
spondents say they never pass such 
information to other people, while 
others, such as Robert Gray, pur- 
chasing agent for Chester H. Roth, 
Inc., says he sends ads to other 
people in his organization “regu- 
larly on receipt of publications.” 

Similarly, H. A. Rippley, office 
manager, Spartan Stores, Inc., clips 
out ads and send them along to 
others every month, presumably 
varying quantities. Ralph Chad- 
k, manager of office services, Col- 
ins Radio, goes somewhat further 
an his colleagues: he does not 
listribute the ads themselves, but 
waits until he gets additional in- 
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formation along to the executives 
in his company who might be in- 
terested. 

Every one of the 86 executive re- 
spondents said they at least bought 
once in a while after tearing out an 
ad, but that doesn’t mean they 
don’t believe that advertising di- 
rected to them is perfect or can't 
be improved. 

On the contrary, a great many of 
them had specific criticism and 
even more than suggestions for im- 
proving such advertising. J. R. 
Crawley, manager-office proce- 
dures for the Hotpoint Co., for in- 
stance suggests “More case his- 
tories; an indication of basic 
prices, if possible; and a list of 
users.” Another, Ira S. Kaye, office 
manager of the Knomark Mfg. 
Co. (Brooklyn), advises adver- 
tisers to “Be accurate, intelligent, 
direct. Avoid all gimmicks. Play 
it straight.” Robert Gray, purchas- 
ing agent for the Chester H. Roth 
Co. adds: “Be more specific, men- 
tion prices, list local officers where 
additional information can be had. 
Don’t send salesmen unless re- 
quested.” 

Some of the executives surveyed 
went so far as to single out ads 
which annoyed them, such as 
Chadek of Collins Radio, who says, 
“Be realistic — drop words which 
have no meaning like Royal's ‘Bril- 
liant’ or Underwood’s ‘Gold’. Be 
truthful and not misleading. 
Others, however, had only praise 
for the advertising they read (e.g., 
Kurh of Chase Bag, who says it’s 
“good as is’; E. M. Merrill, pur- 
chasing agent for Security Mutual 
Life (Binghamton, N.Y.) who says 
if advertisers “keep in tune with 
the times and have a good product, 
there is little need to improve their 


TABLE Il 
WHY EXECUTIVES READ ADS 


To keep informed of technical 


GAVGNCeS os 3 cite etch pre 83% 
Get ideas for equipment uses ..73% 


Improve processes ........... 67% 
To solve a current problem ...58% 
To plan future projects ....... 51% 
Improve standard methods ... .50% 
Improve office layout ........ 46% 
Locate new suppliers ........ 41% 


To reduce data processing 
hi Oo pealis Se Sup onGeonaAe o 23% 


TABLE III 

HOW ADS ARE FOLLOWED UP 
Fill out reader service cards ..76% 
Write for more information ..61% 
Clip out the ad .............. 58% 
Request demonstration ...... 54% 
Get opinions from other users .46% 
Telephone a local distributor . .44% 
Ask a salesman to call ....... 43% 
Request price data .......... 34% 
Request manufacturers catalog 34% 
Refer ad to company officers . .28% 
Compare with other data ....26% 
Order trial quantity for test ..22% 
Request complete technical 

SEPVICE. 2s e sens sea wwn 20% 


Refer ad to purchasing agent ..19% 
Refer ad to production 


manager .........---2+++-- 6% 
Refer ad to engineers ....... 6% 
Request application service .. 4% 


Ask for research report on item 4% 


Ask for delivery dates & 
quantities available ........ 4% 


Ask for test data ............ 2% 


advertising.” 

Finally, how much do these ex- 
ecutives spend on office equipment 
and systems a year? Obviously, 
much depends on the size of the 
company; among the 86 respond- 
ents to the survey the highest figure 
was $1,000,000 (for Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank) and the lowest 
was $1,000. Most of them, how- 
ever, range between $50,000 and 
$250,000. 

The companies in the TIDE 
study were in 29 different states 
and represented 13 different indus- 
tries, including machinery, textiles, 
insurance, chemicals, utilities, 
banking, paper, food, electronics, 
and retail stores. 

The ads themselves, of course, do 
not make the final sale. 

Most of the executives indicated 
that ads do whet their appetite, but 
they contemplate no purchases until 
they see more information. More 
often than not, the need for in- 
formation is met by returning read- 
er service cards, writing the manu- 
facturer or simply by telephoning a 
local distributor. 

New information and ideas are 
what the executives want in ad- 
vertising. Their decision to buy fol- 
lows their decision to learn more. 


4.1 


Ads such as these on this and the 
facing page were responsible for 
actual sales to some of the 86 office 
executives queried about their ad- 
vertising reading habits and the ef- 
Fel OF GAS... 


New batiery portable lets you 
mictate anywhere 


Gapepites for only S¢ an howe) SS 


on their buying habits. Other com- 
panies were named (see accom- 
panying box), of course, nor did 
any respondent specify these par- 
ticular advertisements. They did, 
however, in several cases, specify 


Emil C. Hamma 
Chemical Corn 
Exchange Bank 
(New York) 

R. C. Haskel 

South Western Bell 
Telephone Co. 
Donald A. Maxwell 
Carpenter Steel Co. 
H. A. Ripley 
Spartan Stores, Inc. 
E. G. Bunce 
General Aniline & 
Film Corp. 

Kenneth P. Jones 
The New York 

Trust Co. 

Frederick Lunn 
Pratt & Whitney 


Moody L. Durban 
American General 
Life 


James R. Jolly 
Pearl Assurance Co., 
Ltd. 


Mutual Buying 
Syndicate 

Joseph M. Didusch 
Sun Life Insurance 
Co. 

Rulen B. Hansen 
Columbia Geneva 
Steel 


B. P. Fowler 

Burndy Corp. 
J. R. Crowley 
Hotpoint Co. 


John H. Creel 
International Milling 


Walter M. Goldman 
Innocenti Corp. 


Leon Chassen 
Fields Baking Corp. 
J. Tracliteaberg 
Eskay Carpet Corp. 


Harold Schaeffner 
Bohn Duplicator 
Corp. 

Murray B. Tesser 
Interstate Container 
Corp. 


TYPICAL RECENT 
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ADS RECENTL 


PURCHASES MADE AS A_ TORN OUT FO 


RESULT OF READING ADS — 


Dictating techniques, filing 
and finding of card records, 
facsimile copying, filming of 
checks, counting currency 
Reproduction machine— 
filing system 


Filing system for Flexoriter 
tapes 

Installed collating equip- 
ment & Key master files 
Simplified payroll system- 
pegboard, many others 


Bruning Copyflex for order 
processing 


Visible filing equipment for 
inventory control 


Use of office photo-copy 
equipment for tracing on 
correspondence. APECO 


Purchased equipment which 
reduced work 


Verifax, Thomas Collator, 
Electric Stapler 


Open-shelf filing for “in- 
force insurance applica- 
tions 

Methods and equipment 
available for record storage 
and Eastman Kodak-Verifax 
destruction programs 
Faster sorting, better dupli- 
cating, faster calculating 
Terminal Digit Filing, Office 
layout 


One-write accounting sys- 
tem, filing procedures, type- 
writing, Thermofax billing 
procedure (one time car- 
bons) 


Have installed modern elec- 
tronic bookkeeping and bill- 
ing machines 


Billing on a Friden Computer 


Most of our office proce- 
dures have been largely 
mechanized 


LATER USE 


Verti-File 


Electric 
Stapler- 
Simplex 


Thermo Fax, 
Income Tax 
Calculator 
APECO (Amer 
ican Photo 
Copy Equip- 
ment Co.) on 
new office Lar 
inator "Ply 
ON" 

Open shelf 
filing equipme 


Verifax 


Eastman 
Kodak-Verifa 


Angle stapler 


Shaw-Walker 
date process- 
ing (tape) des 


Addo-X 


Friden Desk 
Calculator 


Wilson Jones- 
Nylon Birdus 
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David L. Wygant 
Frank B. Hall & Co. 
John R. Abernethy 
Dye Oxygen Co. 


Pepperidge Farm, 
inc. 

Howard D. Long 
United Pacific 
Insurance Co. 

J. H. Van Atta 
Barkelew Electric 
Mfg. Co. 

David H. Carleton 
Paper Cup Container 
inst. 

H. G. Simmons 
Calhoun Federal 
Savings & Loan Assn. 
E. J. Schiel 
American Seal-Kap 
Corp. 

A. W. Ogden 
Universal Atlas 
Cement Co. 

R. C. Westergren 
Continental Rubber 
Works 

J. H. Kuhr, Jr. 
Chase Bag Co. 


J. D. Cox 
Maytag Co. 


E. H. Harper 


Scott Foresman & Co. 


C.S. Greene 

Asiatic Petroleum 

Corp. 

Robert G. Ray 
hester H. Roth 
o., Inc. 


rthur Richmond 
urlington Industries 


ational Tuberculosis 
ssn. 

eorge M. Clark 
lark & Gibby, Inc. 


. L. Baum 
lational Lead Co. 
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Better duplicating equip- 
ment 

National Cash Register ad- 
vertisements led to installa- 
tion of mechanized account- 
ing in our office 


IBM installation 


Started using photostatic 
equipment for copying 


Payroll system 


Office lighting 


Shelf filing, signature ma- 
chine Reva Files 


Photo copy equipment-saves 
much clerical & typing 


Duplicating methods — sun- 
dry supplies and equipment 
for office use 

Modernization of dictation 
techniques through utiliza- 
tion of new equipment 
Order processing system 


Purchasing records system, 
mailing room procedures, 
office cleaning equipment 


Making of charts, graphs 
etc. and use of equipment 
for I.D.P. 

Entirely new record setup, 
telephone dial intercom, 
Bruning Photocopy Machine 
system 

Autowriter was the start in 
our company proceeding 
into Integrated Data Proc- 
essing and then into Elec- 
tronics 


Introduction of NCR 3200 
Bookkeeping Machine— 
Dictaphone 

Additional information on 
work flow, space planning 
Filing and sorting, particu- 
larly practical application 
of digit method of sorting 
Advertisements explaining 
Integrated Data Processing 
and ads covering equipment 
used for IDT serve as good 
example 


Diebold on 
statement filing 


Thermofax 


Mosler's Revo 
File 


Thermofax 


Complete 
“poly” wrap- 
ping machines 
Copease and 
Portable 
Soundscriber 


Autotypist 


Mead Papers 


Con-Trol-Ear 
(Moses Elec- 
tronics Co.) 


How to spot 
the 32 Elm account 
in Le 


EVO-FILE | ~ 


the Friden Computyper (made by 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
San Leandro, Calif.), Soundscriber 
(made by the Soundscriber Corp., 
New Haven, Conn.), the Mosler 
Revo-File made by Mosler Safe 
Caer 


and Verifax (made by Eastman, 
Kodak, Rochester, N.Y.) Whether 
the particular ads shown here were 
the actual ones to do the sales job 
is immaterial. The fact remains that 
ads made the sales. 
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Wall Street looks at advertising 


by mike hughes 


FROM the 17th floor of Manhat- 
tan’s 20 Broad Street, hard by the 
New York Stock Exchange, Sidney 
James Weinberg (at right) looks 
out on a depressed America, but 
with buoyant hope. 

Weinberg, for one, would not 
“economize” on advertising. “I'm a 


great believer in advertising. Dur- - 


ing the recession I'd spend more for 
it. I realize that not all companies 
go along with this—but I keep ad- 
vising it.” 

Today, as senior partner of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., his opinions 
carry weight on the board of nine 
corporations which invest more 
than $300 million in advertising an- 
nually (Champion Paper & Fibre, 
Continental Can, Ford Motor Co., 
General Cigar, General Electric, 
General Foods, B. F. Goodrich, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins and National 
Dairy). 

Such experience gives Weinberg 
a broad view of the boost advertis- 
ing can give the lagging economy. 
A member of the Advertising Coun- 
cil’s Industries Advisory Commit- 
tee, Weinberg thinks the current 
campaign to strengthen “confi- 
dence” in the economy is making 
real progress. 

“Already $20,000,000 of advertis- 
ing space and time have been con- 
tributed to it.” 

While this year’s sales gains have 
been confined largely to foods, 
drugs and “soft” lines, he is con- 
vinced that “the better feeling now 
developing will lift the heavier 
stuff, 

“The need for capital investment 
is growing. Increased government 
spending should help.” 

He agrees that the government 
“might have done more to speed 
the end of the recession,” but adds: 
“Much of this might have been 
unsound ... 
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“Meanwhile the people's $268 
million savings—an amount almost 
equal in size to the national debt 
—offer a big potential for business.” 

For instance, Weinberg says he 
and the other directors of the Ford 
Motor Co. already have seen pro- 
totypes of the company’s 1960 line. 
And Ford is studying the possibili- 
ties of a small car to be made here 
(according to Weinberg, sales of 
the English Ford have nearly 
trebled in the U.S. this year). 

He is certain, of course, that 
“Americans want luxury, comfort 
and roadability” and that small 
cars will continue to be, as he puts 
it, “supplementary” cars. 

In fact, he thinks that American 
Motors’ currently-upsurging Ram- 
bler (“George Romney was bright 
—but lucky”) and all the imports 
will never be major factors. 

The Big Three are not to be 
blamed for bad guesses on 1958 
automobile volume: “It’s hard to be 
omniscient two and a half years be- 
fore the event.” 

Right now there are three con- 
ditions retarding general economic 
growth, according to Weinberg: 
taxes which discourages enterprise, 
government regulation which stifles 
some industries, and what he calls 
the “labor monopoly.” 

“I come from a laboring family. 
[His father Pincus Weinberg was 
a liquor dealer.] But I maintain 
that the government must break up 
the labor monopoly just as it broke 
up the trusts. The continuing in- 
flation is to be blamed largely on 
the demands of labor. 

“So are the high costs of distri- 
bution. Department stores—Sears, 
for instance—are selling more than 
ever, but making less money. Sery- 
ice costs are climbing too.” 

Weinberg does not include adver- 


tising as a reason for high distri- 


bution costs across the nation 

“Of course, advertising is not ar 
exact science. But it’s improving al 
the time—and we need it. 

“Advertising is just as vital a: 
manufacturing. It’s making just a: 
much progress. It should make 
even more. We need more imagina 
tion in promotion—more ideas.” 

Weinberg is quite definite abou 
a board member's relationship te 
advertising. On one hand, he says 
it’s up to board members to ap 
prove advertising budgets. 

He does not, however, believ 
that outside directors should im 
pose ideas about advertising an 
sales policies and plans. He recall 
when outside directors of Van Raal 
te, the first hosiery maker to in 
troduce nylons, were asked to pic 
the color they thought would b 
most popular. “We were, says he 
“100% wrong!” 

His boards usually don’t see pre 
posed campaigns. On the othe 
hand, Weinberg’s fertile min 
spawns promotional ideas. He tele 
phones these to company pres 
dents. The president, if he concur, 
relays them to the executive i 
charge. “It's more important, 
Weinberg explains, “that the. ac 
vertising manager gets the cred 
... To build depth in managemen 
we must always build people.” 

Weinberg also thinks that th 
publication of advertising figures 
a step in the right direction. A 
though he disclaims any part in th 
trend, one of the companies f 
which he is a director, Gener: 
Foods, probably was the first m: 
jor advertiser to do so. 

To Weinberg, the trend to mor 
informative annual reports is al 
other forward step, particularly tl 
display of a company’s produ¢ 
lines in photographs that “se ke 
well as display the, products 
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Your trouble guid 


So many aspects of advertising are under scrutiny 


by the government that it's difficult to keep them 


straight. Here’s a brief guide through the maze. 


( ONSIDERING the spectacular 
barrage of government investiga- 
tions, hearings and legislation in 
the last few months it’s almost im- 
possible to keep a clear picture of 
all the implications in mind. Briefly, 
here’s a rundown of who's doing 
what to whom: 

* Institutional advertising is get- 
ting its lumps from the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

* Pricing policies are under at- 
tack from a Senate inquiry into 
fair trade, a possible investigation 
of private bands, and a new law 
requiring price tags on autos. 

¢ Networks are accused of possi- 
ble violation of anti-trust laws, and 
the FCC and the Barrow commit- 
tee are out to change the network 
system. 

° TV rating services are a Senate 
target where it is claimed, among 
other things, such services down- 
grade the quality programming. 
e Cooperative advertising is under 
scrutiny by both the Internal Rev- 
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enue Service and the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

* Outdoor advertising is threat- 
ened by a Senate interstate high- 
way bill. 

¢ New postal rate increases will 
affect advertising costs. 

® Dentifrices, cosmetics, insurance, 
liquor and cigarets are charged 
with false and misleading advertis- 
ing. 
The Internal Revenue Service 
is cracking down on institutional 
(corporate) advertising in two 
moves that have the industry both 
irate and perplexed. 

First, the IRS recently began 
denying deductions on the basis of 
a 37-year-old rule that was virtually 
forgotten. f 

Second, the IRS is trying to re- 
vise this same rule to make it even 
more deleterious to institutional ad- 
vertising. 

On the first score, the IRS re- 
cently denied Timkin Roller Bear- 
ing’s claim that its institutional 


campaigns (Timkins calls then 
“public relations advertising”) ar 
tax deductible. Timkin maintain 
its campaigns are in the public in 
terest because they are on such sub 
jects as the Bill of Rights, capital 
ism vs. socialism and employ 
fringe benefits. 

In making its fringe decision, th 
IRS acted on a rule that’s been o1 
its books since 1921 permitting ta 
deductions for “ordinary and neces 
sary” business expenses, but not fo 
money spent by a company fo 
propaganda purposes. Until now 
the rule has been practically ig 
nored except in the cases of th 
utility companies and association 
anti-public power campaigns. 

The IRS’s proposed revision 0 
this rule would make deducting in 
stitutional advertising expenditure 
even more difficult. It says: “Ex 
penditures for lobbying purpose: 
for the promotion or defeat of legis 
lation, for political purposes, or fo 
the development or exploitation 
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o Washington 


propaganda (including advertising 
other than trade advertising) re- 
lating to any of the foregoing pur- 
poses are not deductible from gross 
income. The revision further states, 
and this worries advertising asso- 
ciations especially, that “No pay- 
ment, either directly or through any 
organization, for the specific pur- 
pose of attempting to promote or 
defeat legislation shall be deduct- 
ible.” 

How will the IRS’s actions effect 
advertising? It may be mere co- 
incidence, but there are already 
clear indications that companies 
are putting the lid on institutional 
advertising. 

General Motors, one of the big- 
gest institutional advertisers, an- 

ounced it will not renew alternate 
eek sponsorships of CBS-TVS 
ide Wide World show in the fall. 
Sametime, reports have it that 
.S. Rubber, another giant insti- 
utional advertiser, is dropping 
ponsorship of Navy Log in which 
°s run institutional commercials 
or the past two years, and will not 
ut in a substitute. 

Pricing policies are getting hit 
rom three sides. One is new in- 
estigation of an old problem, 
air trade. The second is a pro- 
osed inquiry into private label 
elling. Third is a new law requir- 
g automobile manufacturers to 
rice tag all new cars. 

Interestingly, the two govern- 
ent bodies concerned with fair 
ade (Congress and the Justice 
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Dept.) disagree vehemently on the 
central issue: a federal fair trade 
law. Groups in both houses of Con- 
gress are working for fair trade. 
Just before General Electric aban- 
doned fair trade this winter, Rep. 
Orin Harris (Dem., Ark.) intro- 
duced a House bill to strengthen 
state fair trade laws which have 
been made almost inoperative by 
state court decisions. 

In the Senate, Sen. Hubert 
Humphrey (Dem.-Minn.) intro- 
duced three bills and hopes one 
will pass. One is a federal fair trade 
bill and the others are loss leader 


bills. The Humphrey bills are an: 


outgrowth of his Senate small busi- 
ness subcommittee’s hearings on 
fair trade, discount house opera- 
tions and loss leader sales. On the 
basis of the testimony presented, 
Humphrey maintains that the death 
of fair trade and the consequent 
price cutting is putting small re- 
tailers out of business. 

Meanwhile, the Justice Dept. 
contends that the Humphrey Com- 
mittee is way off base. It believes 
the Senate should be legislating 
against Federal fair trade and rec- 
ommends an investigation of pri- 
vate label selling, which it con- 


siders the biggest threat to small 


retailers. 

According to Justice, mail order 
chains and department stores would 
like nothing better than a Federal 
fair trade law and even now are 
exerting pressure on manufacturers 
to fair trade merchandise. It rea- 


General Drafting Co., Inc. 


sons that big stores can sell pri- 
vate brands far below the price of 
comparable national fair traded 
merchandise. Few small retailers, 
however, manufacture their own 
brands or can afford to carry other 
manufacturers’ private lines. 

Thus, contends Justice, Federal 
fair trade would force small re- 
tailers to sell at a relatively high 
price while big retailers could sell 
lowprice private brands. 

Meanwhile, auto manufacturers 
are eyeing a law passed last month 
which requires them to put price 
tags on all cars shipped after Oc- 
tober. The bill, sponsored by Sen. 
A. S, (Mike) Monroney (Dem. 
Okla.) is designed to eliminate 
“price packing” and the misleading 
price advertising which stems from 
“price packing.” Under the law, a 
label on the car’s windshield must 
list the manufacturer’s suggested 
retail price, including the cost of 
accessories and shipping. Other in- 
formation required: model and se- 
rial number, final assembly point, 
car's delivery date to the dealer, 
method of shipment, and name of 
dealer who originally placed the 
order. 

Justice doesn’t approve of the 
new automobile bill any more than 
it likes the Senate’s ideas on Fed- 
eral fair trade. It fears mandatory 
price labeling may result in fair 
traded automobiles. It maintains, 
too, that the law is unnecessary be- 
cause grand juries are already look- 
ing into a number of “price pack- 
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ing” agreements by dealer organi- 
zations. Justice contends that these 
investigations will result in an anti- 
trust crackdown that would elimi- 
nate “price packing” without price 
tags. 

The government’s network in- 
vestigation is the most complex of 
all. It's based essentially on the 
report of the FCC’s Network Study 
Staff headed by Dean Roscoe Bar- 
row of the University of Cincinnati 
Law School. The Barrow report 
charges that FCC rules result in 
substandard TV fare and contends 
that some network practices may 
be in violation of anti-trust laws. 

The Barrow report makes an al- 

most endless list of proposals and 
recommendations designed to di- 
vest networks of some of their 
power, according to the networks 
themselves, of their life’s blood. 
Briefly, these are the important 
Barrow proposals: 
® Outlaw option time the stations 
must give their networks for pro- 
gramming and sales to advertisers. 
* Outlaw “must buy” station line 
ups. A CBS and NBC practice 
which requires advertisers to buy 
specific stations (ABC sets a mini- 
mum dollar purchase but allows 
advertisers to select the stations). 
® Prohibit networks from acting as 
national spot representatives for 
stations other than those they own 
and operate. 
* Revise multiple ownership rules 
so that any one owner is limited to 
three VHF outlets in the top 25 
markets (FCC now permits one 
owner to have seven TV stations 
and seven radio stations anywhere). 
* Require networks to place pro- 
grams on non-affiliate stations if it’s 
requested by the advertiser, or if 
the affiliates fail to clear the time, 
set up controls to prevent networks 
from influencing affiliates in spot 
rate classifications or in program 
time clearance. 

No matter what results from the 
Barrow recommendations, the net- 
works may be in for some trouble 
anyway. The FCC and the Justice 
department are soon to start a joint 
study of network operations prob- 
ably resulting in a charge that op- 
tion time and “must buy” violate 
anti-trust laws. 

TV rating services had their 
day with the most pointless in- 
vestigation of them all. The par- 
ticipants were American Research 
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Behind the noise on the Potomac 


Issues under scrutiny 
by the government 
Bini EE Nt a al 


Institutional advertising: 


Fair trade: 


Private brands: 


Auto price tags: 


Networks: 


TV rating services: 


Cooperative advertising: 


Questions the government 
wants answered. 


Is it a legitimate tax deductible 
business expense or an instrument 


of propaganda? 


Who benefits—the big store or small 
retailer? 


Are they destroying the small re- 
tailer? 


Will they mean fair trade of cars? 


Do they violate anti-trust laws and 
cause bad programming? 


Are they reliable and do they down- 
grade television? 


Can manufacturers use co-op ex- 
penditures to reduce excise taxes? 
Must companies give same amount 


to all dealers? 


Outdoor advertising: 


Should states be paid federal 


funds to restrict highway signs? 


Bureau, A. C. Nielsen, Pulse, Sind- 
linger & Assoc., Trendex, Videodex 
and the issues were these: whether 
the small samplings used to arrive 
at ratings cause “sameness” in TV 
fare and low quality programs; why 
networks seem to follow each other 
“like sheep” in programming; if net- 
works manipulate ratings by heavily 
publicizing certain shows during 
the rating weeks. 

The Senate itself admits the 
whole inquiry may have been a big 
waste of time because, whether or 
not the charges are valid (the Sen- 
ate thinks they are), there’s ab- 
solutely nothing illegal involved. 

The object, says the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce which organized the 
hearing, was simply to bare the 
abuses to the world and bring the 
situation into perspective. The 
question is who cares? 

Although advertisers have the 
most at stake (conceivably they 
could be duped into buying a bad 
show on the basis of inaccurate 
ratings) most of them are very 


much aware of the limitations anc 
use audience ratings only in con 
junction with other means of ap 
praising TV buys. 

Networks won't be affected mucl 
even though the Senate thinks the 
sway rating results with progran 
three nets do it, the effect is abou 
negligable. Secondly, they're with 
in their legal rights and it’s not like 
ly that advertisers will exert under 
the-table pressure to get them t 
publicity. 

The rating services think they’v 
come out ahead. Recently they'v 
received a lot of bad publicity fron 
certain newspaper columnist 
whose own TV programs showe 
dismally in audience ratings. 

To the rating services, the sen 
ate hearing was a good opportur 
ity to clear up public misconcef 
tions of their operations. 

Cooperative advertising is als 
under government fire. Again th 
Internal Revenue Service is th 
protagonist along with the FTC. 

The IRS proposes that coope 
ative advertising expenditures n 
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longer be allowed as a price dis- 
sount in figuring manufacturers’ ex- 
sise taxes. Most manufacturers now 
ise co-op funds as a means of 
owering the base on which they 
pay the tax. In other words, they 
Jeduct the money they spend on 
20-op advertising from the total cost 
of manufacturing the product and 
igure their excise tax on what’s 
eft. 

How would this affect advertis- 
srs? Higher excise taxes, obviously, 
and very probably much less co-op 
idvertising. Experts predict that 
idvertisers will cut co-op funds be- 
sause the sales would be negated 
oy the higher excise taxes. 

Retailers, of course, would be 
eriously affected. Many retailers, 
especially small ones, can’t afford 
nuch advertising on their own and 
nedia could be hard hit indeed. 

Meanwhile, in a significant ac- 
ion, the FTC charged Simplicity 
Pattern Co. with discriminatory be- 
1avior because it was giving chain 
stores free catalogs and display 
sabinets for which smaller stores 
yay. In reviewing the case, the 
J. S. Court of Appeals reversed 
he FTC’s “favored customer” rul- 
ng, which is based on the Robin- 
on-Patman Act. It says, among 
ther things, that promotional al- 
owances may not be given to cer- 
ain customers unless they are made 
ivailable to all their competitors 
yn comparable terms. 

The court has ordered the FTC 
o consider the advantages and dif- 
erences in the cost of doing busi- 
1ess with large customers. The dif- 
erence, says the Court, may justify 
implicity’s action. The company is 
eing given a chance to establish 

hether this is the case. 

_ If Simplicity wins its point, the 
ecision could affect similar, re- 
sent FTC rulings, particularly in the 
ase where it’s accused the Nation- 
1 Dairy Products Corp. of giving 
iscriminatory cooperative allow- 
neces and discounts to a number 
f big chains in Ohio and Michigan. 
Outdoor advertising is also get- 
ing some knocks from the Sen 
te. A rider to the Interstate high- 
ay bill (still pending) would re- 
ict oudoor signs construction. 

As the rider now stands the 
cretary of Commerce would be 
wered to draft agreements with 
wse states willing to keep signs 
at of certain sections of the inter- 
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state highway. These states would 
get a government bonus equal to 
one half of 1% of the cost of con- 
structing the road in the state. 

The rise in postal rates will un- 
doubtedly have far reaching effects 
on the communications business, 
particularly mail order advertising, 
direct mail and publishing. Here is 
a rundown of the rate changes. 

First class lettér rates are up 
from three cents to four cents and 
air mail letters from six to seven 
cents, effective this month. The in- 
crease in second class and_ third 
class bulk mail will be gradual. 
First increases go into effect Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, with additional in- 
creases spread over the following 
three years. 

How will the higher rates affect 
advertising and media? Some ex- 
perts perdict that magazine and 
newspaper space rates will zoom 
upward to offset the increased cost 
of mailing. 

Another theory is that the new 
rates will force direct mail adver- 
tisers (the most sorely affected of 
all) to be more selective in their 
campaigns by giving greater at- 
tention to their market via research. 
Such studies, of course, will also 
represent an added cost. 

As a cheery note, the new postal 
law eliminates two long outdated 
rules. One change does away with 
the requirement that all pages of 
magazines that go through the 
mails must be made of paper (as 
opposed, for example, to the alu- 
minum foil inserts recently used by 
Reynolds ). 

Additionally, the new bill elimi- 
nates the old restriction against the 
inclusion of promotional material 
on bills and subscription renewal 
cards that are stapled into news- 
papers and magazines. 

In addition, a number of indi- 
vidual industries are feeling the 
long arm of the law. Here are 
those to be watched: 


* Dentifrice advertising is under 
fire by the House Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs subcommittee as part 
of an inquiry into false and mis- 
leading advertising under the di- 
rection of Rep. John A. Blatnick 
(Dem.-Minn.) The issue: the 
American Dental Assn. charges that 
such advertising claims as “pro- 
tects teeth all day” are doing harm 
to the nation’s teeth. 


¢ The Food & Drug Administration 
is investigating the cosmetic in- 
dustry. The goal is eventual legis- 
lation requiring safety tests. 
* Insurance advertisers, also on the 
carpet, won a victory over the goy- 
ernment. Last month the Supreme 
Court threw out several charges of 
false advertising lodged by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against two 
health insurance advertisers. Same- 
time, the Court upheld lower court 
rulings that bar the FTC from 
regulating advertising by insurance 
companies employing local agents 
in states that have their own regu- 
latory laws. 
° The attempts to legislate liquor 
advertising continue. From the 
start, Senate reaction to Sen. Wil- 
liam Langer’s (Rep.-N.D.) bills to 
prohibit all alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce 
seemed unpromising. A number of 
Senators argue that it’s unconstitu- 
tional. 
° Cigaret advertising is being blast- 
ed by the House Committee on 
Government Operations. The onus, 
according to the committee is on 
the FTC, which allows advertisers 
to get away with deceptive adver- 
tising claims, especially in regard 
to the health factor in filter tips. 
A solution to the liquor and 
cigaret problem is suggested by 
Sen. Richard Neuberger (Dem.- 
Ore.). He holds little hope that 
the government will ever legislate 
cigaret and liquor advertising. He 
proposes what he thinks is the next 
best thing: a bill to give federal 
payments to states if theyll set up 
educational programs to teach 
children the health hazards of cig- 
arets and liquor. ¢ 
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and it may 


have started 


The next wave of prosperity will start in 


THE MA 


there 
already 


This year millions of Americans are going places, reces- 
sion or no recession. It’s a Market-on-the-Move and the move- 


ment is more than geographical. 


These are the people moving into higher incomes, better 
jobs and higher and higher standards of living. It takes more 
than a stutter. in the economy to keep them static, at home. 
They’re out across the world and the nation, traveling as usual, 
buying as usual, consuming as usual—maybe, right at this moment, 


more than usual. 


For when the next great period of prosperity moves in 
on America, you'll find that it started right here—in the Mar- 


ket-on-the-Move, among the millions of readers of ‘TIME. 


(It may well have started already. Don’t be late.) 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


TIME—THE WAY TO REACH 
AMERICA’S EXECUTIVE AND 
PROFESSIONAL FAMILIES 
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Steers & Shentield 


Photographed by. Cornell Capa 


seal iat 


As the first in a new series, Tide pre- 
sents a portfolio of photographs of a 
medium-size advertising agency at 
work. Formed 14 years ago, DCS&S 
boasts a sound record of prosperous 
growth, new offices (at left) and six 
new accounts in as many months. 


a At me i ha ie ea 


WHILE other medium-size agencies struggle with re 
cession, Manhattan‘s Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Sher 
field, Inc. is enjoying some happy days. Scarcely had th 
agency moved from the Empire State Building uptow 
to 530 Fifth Avenue a year ago when it began gatherin 
new accounts to give it 27 clients, billings of aroun 
$22 million and 198 employes. By last month, BCS& 
had six new accounts this year: Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Eastman Chemical Products; “J[UNKET” Brand Food 
Mueller’s Macaroni, Spaghetti & Egg Noodles; No: 
zema Shaving Lather and Triumph Motor Cars. 

Even so, DCS&S’s biggest client remains Bristo 
Myers, which has been with the agency since it opene 
with part of the B-M account back in May, 1944, Th 
photographs on the next three pages produce scenes ¢ 
a morning-long “client meeting” with Bristol-Myer 
held at DCS&S to hear the results of surveys co! 
ducted for B-M by Alfred Politz, Inc. At right, DCS& 
president William E. Steers (back to camera) an 
others follow charts demonstrated by a Politz’ repre 
sentative. The photographs on pages 56 and 57 a1 
rapid glimpses of what one DCS&S executive calls tk 
mood of “controlled individualism” at the agency. 


Politz research on 
Ipana Plus creates 
a pensive mood at 
the Bristol-Myers 
DCSLS meeting. 
In white shirt: 
president Steers. 


o4 


: 


ohana 


An intense moment for all as DCS&S account executives, art directors and 


Steve Birmingham, 
copywriter on the 
Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal account, is the 
author of a best- 
seller, “Young Mr. 
Keefe”. 
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A lonely mo- 
ment in the 
office of crea- 
tive director 
James F, 
Egan, 
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“Teamwork” is the key word at DCS&S and in the 
office of media director Donald H. Quinn (center) 


shotographer’s representative. 


Happy families don't 
mean happy results 


mmediately below is repro- 
duced in small size the main illus- 
tration from a recent magazine ad. 
It shows one version of the ideal- 
ized American family on a picnic. 
If you have trouble identifying the 
advertiser, that’s understandable 
because the same magazine showed 
similar family outings in ads for 
butter, biscuits, beans, franks, ice 
cream, coffee, coolers, flapjacks, 
cameras, asphalt highways, con- 
cret highways, tires, cellophane and 
life insurance. 


« 


Many spreads in one sprightly spread 


There are variations in the num- 
ber of children, from one to four. 
Sometimes grandma is included or 
there is a frisky puppy. The con- 
stant elements are Mom, Pop, smiles 
on each face and health oozing 
from every pore. 

If you were to make a check on 
TV commercials or newspaper ads, 
you could easily amass a similar 


collection of happy family scenes. 
Advertisers who employ them do so 
for two reasons. F irst, to attract at- 
tention. Second, to associate their 
products with an emotional symbol. 

They fail in both purposes and 
for two reasons. First, any device 
that is over-used becomes weak. 
Second, a peaceful picnic is too dif- 
fuse and passive to be a powerful 
visual symbol. 

The cut shown in this anal- 
ysis is from an ad for Portland 
Cement. Among the comestibles on 
the blanket is a box of Ritz Crack- 
ers. For Nabisco’s own fresh and 
knowledgeable approach, see “Ad 
of the month” on the facing page. 


Sexy Stuff 

Either The New York Times 
“Censor” has been on vacation or 
that august publication has liberal- 
ized its standards. Here are quotes 
from recent movie copy: 

“One of the most insistently 
lascivious sex obsessed films of all 
time.” 

“If you want bounce, legs and 
panties, this is a must!” 

“This girl’s confessions will make 
you gasp! Pulls no Punches!” 

“A frisky bedroom farce! Sly and 
sexy!” 

This is another side of the coin 
from that reflected in advertising’s 
peaceful picnics. Or perhaps when 
the family gets back from its out- 
ing, Mom and Pop take the kiddies 
to a lascivious movie because the 
sly and sexy young ‘uns like to 
grasp at bounce, legs and panties. 


Switch on a switch 
With so much emphasis on new 


adman’s 


by lester leber 


ideas and with such a high percent- 
age of current sales coming from 
products that didn’t exist a decade 
ago, it’s worth noting that there is 
still a place for old-time favorites. 
A classic example is Simoniz 
which recently stated, “We 
wouldn't dare change it!” and ex- 
plained as follows: 
“Every once in a while we 
have a meeting about chang- 
ing Simoniz Paste Wax. We 
get to wondering if it isn’t a 
little old-fashioned, now that 
we make a lot of other prod- 
ucts that can put a shine on a 
car quicker and easier. We talk 
about changing Simoniz, but 
we don't. Frankly, we wouldn't 
dare. The thing is, thousands 
of people like Simoniz Paste 
Wax just as it is. People of all 
ages. Men and women. They 
swear by it. Wouldn't dream of 
using anything else.” | 
Simoniz here supplies inspiration | 
for any maker of an established 
article. It shows how to make a 
positive virtue out of sameness. 


On reading "backwards" | 

For years I’ve heard magazine 
reps clam that there is research to 
prove that practically as many 
people read an issue from back-to- 
front as from front-to-back. Re- 
cently I asked for the proof. 

It indicates that as many people 
may notice a cartoon on Page 130 
as the opening article on Page 23. 
But that doesn't mean that anybody 
necessarily started reading from the 
back. 


If there is any such evidence, 
we want to see it. 
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Where do Nabisco snacks 


| 


Ad of the month 


Consider the contents of this two- 
age ad. Ten different packages. 
wenty-six crackers, some shown 
ylain and some decorated. Scores 
f ideas on summertime snacks. 


uongish headline and several hun- 


ed words of body copy. 


Anybody asked to combine all 
ese elements in one ad and keep 
e result readable might well con- 
lude that he had an impossible 
ssignment. Difficult, yes. Impos- 
ible, no... as Nabisco has demon- 
ated. 


First of all, the various elements 
re organized into 10 “compart- 
aents.” Ordinarily this kind of geo- 
etric subdivision makes for a 
atic, deadly layout. But gay art 
vork, bright colors, judicious use 
f white space and incisive copy 
iave made this Nabisco effort in- 
riguing as well as informative. 
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go in the Summertime? 


Words at Work 


Convinced that much of our era’s 
best writing goes into advertising 
copy, I suggested to TIDE’s edi- 
tors back in 1946 that they devote 
a department to coruscant quotes. 
It was this magazine’s first signed 
column which eventually grew into 
“One Adman’s Opinion.” Now that 
OAO is doubling in size, it seems 
fitting to welcome WAW “home” 
and start this evidence of copy- 
writing at its best: 


e Shrinks the miles out where 
they're long and lonesome.— 
CHEVROLET 
¢ Folks eat more Corn Flakes than 
any other cereal in this whole wide 
open-mouthed world.— 
KELLOGG’S 
* Wo could wish you good luck, 
but with this camera it’s unneces- 
sary.—ARGUS 
¢ She speaks with a quiet British 
accent!—_BOAC BRITANNIA 


° Catch a glimmering moonbeam 
. and bewitch a bedroom with 
this shimmering dream of a bed- 
spread._MORGAN-JONES 
¢ And a-h-h, the airy ease of it!— 
light as a little girl's laugh.—_WAR- 
NER’S GIRDLE 
¢ Brightens ice cream SOdaSHearan 
even the foam tastes better.— 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 
¢ It never demands that appalling 
gesture—the tug-up and the tug- 
down.—GANTNER BATHING 
SUL 


Fitting name for 
fitting fatties 

If you wanted to establish a 
men’s wear store and specialize in 
large sizes and if you intended to 
call it Fat Men’s Shop and if you 
had friends in the advertising busi- 
ness, chances are they'd be horrified 
at the uneuphemistic name. Yet 
there is a Fat Men’s Shop in down- 
town New York, it’s been there 
since 1865, and it’s doing nicely, 
thank you. What they lose in busi- 
ness from fat men who refuse to 
think of themselves as being fat 
they more than make up from. fat 
men who admit theyre fat and 
welcome a shop that specializes 
in their requirements. If you have 
to choose between a pretty name 
and a meaningful one, youre often 
wiser in voting for the latter. 


Skindiver score 


Summer is only half over and 
frogmen have appeared in four 
campaigns. Models with a mask 
pushed up on their foreheads and 
a spear in one hand have been 
used for Jantzen trunks, Wolf- 
schmidt vodka, Calvert whiskey 
and Gem blades. We've already 
exceeded the 1957 season wherein 
underwater fishermen were pic- 
tured by Van Heusen, Winston and 
Marlboro. 


Stoppers 


Here are recent headlines that 
made me read further. ( Your nomi- 
nations for future collections will 
be welcome. ) 
¢ Milkman Tells AJ—ADMIRAL 
CORPORATION 
¢ How to Marry a Millionaire . . 
—ARPEGE 
¢ I don't think you can call us a 
“stuffy” family __INTERNA- 
TIONAL STERLING 
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Do you live beyond your means? 


The 1,200 member Tide Advertising Leadership Panel indicates 
that you probably do. Further, it shows the chief causes to be keep- 
ing up with the Jones, sponging relatives and the expense account. 


Tuat man dancing down the 
primrose path is a pretty typical 
advertising executive. He’s well 
dressed, well fed, has a comfortable 
home and a family who dearly 
loves him for providing the finer 
things in life. In short, he wallows 
in luxury if he did but know it. 
How come? Money — which he 
gets from a number of sources in- 
cluding his salary, his father-in-law, 
Hialeah and company bonuses. 
What's more, he very probably 
has a generous expense account. 
The advertising executive’s much 
discussed expense account is not a 
myth, according to the majority of 
the Tide Advertising Leadership 
Panelists. To these top advertisers 
and agency men, expense accounts 
are as much a part of the ad busi- 
ness as account switching. But, say 
the panel members, while expense 
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accounts are very much on the 
scene, they're generally used with 
the utmost honesty and discretion 
especially, as one forthright execu- 
tive puts it, “now that the govern- 
ment is cracking down.” 

Moreover, most Panelists con- 
sider the expense account an in- 
sidious device that develops extrav- 
agant habits and tastes which carry 
over into the adman’s personal life. 
In fact, 70% of these executives 
think expense allowances are doing 
the adman more harm than good 
by leading him down a primrose 
path which he can’t afford to travel 
on his own money. 

Does the ad executive attempt 
to satisfy the tastes created by ex- 
pense accounts or does he grit his 
teeth and restrain his personal liv- 
ing habits? Although many of the 
Panelists protest that admen are 


not the Hedonists pictured in much 
current fiction, they do agree that 
there’s a tendency for them to live 
somewhat above their means. “It’s 
sort of a game we play,” says one 
advertising executive. “The object 
is to see how close we can come to 
the edge without falling off.” | 

Why do executives take such a 
chance? 

A number of panelists think the 
risk is worth it. To these admen, 
expense accounts have accustomed 
them to a certain standard of be- 
havior which they enjoy and are 
unwilling to give up. As one com- 
ments: “Hamburger tastes great if 
you've never had steak — not so 
good after you've had steak” an 
another observes that “you can’ 
afford Waldorf meals on salary 
alone — and they're very goo 
meals.” 
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Some executives blame their 
ives for carrying the expense ac- 
unt habit into their personal 
yes. “The wife sees dad living it 
> on the swindle sheet,” says one 
unelist. “She wants to get into the 
t, too, and most of us are pretty 
isy to convince.” 

Significantly, almost half the 
anelists think the adman’s sus- 
sptibility to high-living is a part 
‘his total personality. Admen, say 
ese Panel members, are natural 
ctroverts, a trait that extends into 
.eir buying as well as most other 
abits. To one executive “admen 
ist appear to ‘live it up’ because 
1eyre natural showmen.” One of 
is colleagues agrees by saying 
vat “just as admen get carried 
way when they try to sell the con- 
umer, they get carried away in 
1eir own buying.” 

Another panelist agrees that ad- 
ven are natural extroverts, but he 
oesn’t think it’s such an admirable 
uality. It’s his opinion that “ad- 
ertising work draws a substantial 
egment of people who in plain 
erms are ‘four-flushers’ and glam- 
ur boys and who, by nature, must 
ut on a big show.” 

It's the opinion of 46% of the 
‘anelists that admen tend to live 
eyond their means because they 
hink they must put up a good 
ront to outsiders. One Panel mem- 
yer attributes this to the fact that 
iction and movies have made the 
yublic see advertising “as a glam- 
ous profession where nobody is 
oor, and most admen are reluctant 

explode this myth.” 

Do admen live high on the hog 
simply to impress their clients or 
usiness associates? To 30% of the 
anelists, putting on a big show for 
eir colleagues is the chief reason 
hy many admen get into a finan- 
ial hole. One agency man thinks 
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this is necessary because “we have 
to maintain a community position 
that instills confidence in clients.” 

Most of the panelists, however, 
are roundly critical of this prac- 
tice. As one agency man puts it: “it 
I can't get a client because he 
doesn’t like my 1951 car or the way 
my wife dresses, who needs him.” 

Interestingly, a number of Panel 
members think that admen buy 
more than they can afford because 
they're victims of their own market- 
ing strategy. “Admen are most sus- 
ceptible to their own copy,” claims 
one advertiser. An agency man on 
the Panel goes along with him by 
saying that “admen are the easiest 
people to sell to because they see 
their own arguments being justi- 
fied.” 

Can admen afford the “heady, 
hearty, expense account-induced 
way of life,” as one Panelist terms 
it? Fortunately, a good many of 
them make substantial salaries. 
Even so, after fixed expenses are 
deducted from take home pay, 
admen have less pin money than 
you might expect. 

Although 46% of the Panelists say 

their disposable income “is as much 
as they need,” most still consider it 
inadequate. As one adman express- 
es it: “Having as much as I need 
and having as much as I would like 
are two completely different stor- 
ies.” 
Another 26% are relatively satis- 
fied with their financial situation 
because they have “almost as much 
disposable income as they need” 
once fixed expenses are taken care 
of. About the same number, how- 
ever, fare far less well. 

To 25% of the Panelists, what's 
left of the paycheck after necessi- 
ties are payed for “is not as much 
as they need” while 3% of their 
colleagues are even worse off. They 


Sponging friends and relatives assume all admen are tycoons 


Family expenses eat up pay checks 


have no disposable income at all. 

There are, of course, an infinite 
number of reasons for wilting bank 
accounts. Family's personal ex- 
penses are the biggest money eaters 
to 63% of the Panelists. The ex- 
penses of running a home keep 42% 
of the admen counting pennies. Ed- 
ucating their children is the biggest 
expenditure for 33%. 

Significantly, big ticket items, 
such as cars, boats and appliances 
are rated a big expense by only 
19% of the Panelists, possibly be- 
cause once home, family and edu- 
cation are taken care of, there's 
little left for much else. 

A number of Panelists complain 
that the “wealthy adman myth” is 
cutting into the disposable income 
they could be spending on further 
increasing their standard of living. 
One adman says he’s “constantly 
plagued by sponging relatives” and 
another complains that despite the 
fact that he’s blessed with “three 
children who consume 38 quarts of 
milk a week and friends who have 
a distorted view of my financial 
well-being.” 

How do admen feel about the 
wisdom of living beyond their 
means? Those who admit to a high 
life which they really can not af- 
ford don’t seem especially worried. 
The Panelists who restrain them- 
selves and keep within the budget 
are generally critical of their fellow 
admen who tend to let themselves 
go. For example, a vice-president 
of an agency says he’s able to live 
at a reasonable level, help others 
out, give to charities and still save 
money.” Headds, “I am single.” @ 
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New Products & Test Markets 


Looking ahead to the fall season and to the beginning of 1959: there will be 
even more than the usual rash of new products as companies in every industry 
try to shore up profits with new products. 


You can't discount either the continuing concern of industry and government 
with the great progress of Russian technology. It will mean in the long and the 
short run important innovations for both the consumer and industrial markets as 
pressure builds up for scientists to come up with basically new things — not just 
improvements. 


Among the radical new departures to expect in the consumer field: germ-free 
clothing, aluminum automobile engines, flat television screens, electronic home 
appliances, fantastic new textiles. 


x * * 


Cigarets. There will be another wave of new brands this fall. Improved filters. 
New guarantees. Medical tests, possibly even some kinds of medical approval. 
Philip Morris still disgruntled with Spud’s poor showing testing a new mentho- 
lated _cigaret. The war of advertising claims will intensify throughout the 
industry. 


Appliances. At least two manufacturers have finally beaten the problem of frost- | 
ing freezer units and should be out this fall with no-frost models. Others are still i 
experimenting with variations of Servel’s ill-starred idea of ice cubes automati- ) 
cally disgorged from trays. Probably won't be for a time, however. i 


Proctor Electric (Philadelphia) will introduce a Raymond Loewy designed 
toaster this fall, featuring what it calls a Selectronic Color Beam which is 
a light in a lucite heat selector dial which automatically indicates the “color toast 
you want,” regardless of the bread’s freshness (suggested price: $22.95, other 
models at $19.95). Ad theme: “High in Style as a Schiaparelli Original . . .” 
Media: consumer magazines, This Week. Agency: Weiss & Geller. 


a 


Frigidaire has developed a new insulating material for refrigerators which it 
claims will increase the usable space by as much as 50%. Very possibly will have 
great effect on size and shape of up-coming models. 


RCA is demonstrating a tiny two-way radio that weighs but 38 ounces and 
can be carried in a pocket or clipped to a belt. The radio, to sell for about 
$500, will operate on a 150-megacycle radio band. It can be used by police, 
fire and other emergency agencies as well as commercial firms licensed to use 
radio bands. The “Personalfone,” as its called, has a range of up to two miles. 

(continued on page 67) 
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A message from SRDS, addressed especially to the readers of Tide 


Mr. Roberts (center) in discussion with 
Donahue & Coe’s Media Director, 

Mr. Dan Gordon, (left) and Director of 
Marketing, Mr. Jack Rosenthal. 


14 
I I were to make only one suggestion to media, that would 
be it,” said Mr. Roberts emphatically when a field repre- 
sentative interviewed him during Standard Rate & Data’s 


| 
I e (| continuing study of buyer-seller relations. 
“The economic and social status of this country is changing 


so rapidly that total marketing strategy has become vital. 


“If an account man is to approach his client’s marketing 
plans intelligently he must not only be familiar with all the 


ge 
re S ie C if | C S usual phases of marketing such as distribution factors, popu- 
lation shifts and other similar considerations, but he must 


also have a sound, thorough, working knowledge of media. 


“Media comes into the marketing picture at the very begin- 
= ” ning. When an agency plans its approach to selling a specific 

rd iM iT) - [ a market, it is thinking in terms of particular types of con- 
r | sumer prospects for a product; it is striving to reach the 

maximum number of prospects with the greatest possible 


effect at the lowest possible cost. 


a : 
chester Roberts, Account Executive, “For these reasons an account man’s knowledge of media 


Donahue & Coe, New York should not stop with a simple understanding of the general 
characteristics of all classes of media. He must also under- 
stand the particular influences of individual media in specific 
market areas. He must have, available for his evaluation, 
statistics such as reader living habits, income and ownership, 
as well as the usual age and sex statistics. The more market 
specifics an account man can absorb, the better he can con- 
tribute to the evolvement of effective marketing strategy for 
his client. 


“An account man naturally looks to media for a great deal 
of this information. (continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


“We believe there are no snap answers for anything in these 
days of fast-changing markets. Marketing strategy must be 
constantly reviewed. Each problem must be researched anew 
to see whether it remains sound in the light of today’s facts. 


“As a result, after careful consideration of marketing prob- 
lems, we prepare a detailed account of all facts involved in 
the formulation of the total plan recommended by the 
agency. This also includes recommended stations and pub- 
lications— whatever is indicated—along with a rationale on 
each medium recommended. 


“For example, our Gorham Sterling Silver Plan Book is 
loaded with a wealth of statistics pertinent to the sale of 
sterling silver. In this book are complete charts, tables, 
marketing maps and specifie figures on sales, population, 
income and ownership of sterling silver. 


“All this statistical information is studied and discussed in 
agency meetings involving our account group, plans board, 
the media director, the marketing director and other agency 
merchandising and research people. 


“Media considerations in the form of people and ways to 
reach them, enter early in our planning and gain prominence 
as we progress. As a result, we find many opportunities for 
media to be helpful. 


“In the past few years there has been a notable improve- 


(Advertisement) 


ment in the amount and type of information supplied b 
media; information that we have been able to use to advan 
tage in our market and media analysis. 


“This help has been most welcome. For a long time ther 
was an unfortunate but understandable tendency amon, 
media to conduct studies chiefly in those fields from whicl 
they received most revenue. Yet the advertisers in thes 
fields, most of whom are among the country’s biggest adver 
tisers, need such information to a much lesser degree thai 
the relatively smaller advertisers. At the same time, I believe 
it is to the advantage of media to help the somewhat smaHNe 
advertiser grow by helping get the marketing informatio1 
he must have to grow. In fact, this could also contribut 
towards solving the new business problem of the station 
or publications—which, if they are to stay strong and healthy 
must have a continuing influx of new advertisers. 


“Research, I realize, is expensive. Yet, at the same time, 1 
is not expensive if it pays off in more advertising for the 
medium undertaking it. In addition to helping smaller adver 
tisers grow into big ones, research of this nature also is ¢ 
sure-fire door-opener for a publication—with both agencie: 
and advertisers. For in these highly competitive days, both 
agencies and advertisers are hungry for every last scrap o 
marketing information they can lay their hands on to hel} 
improve sales. And the media representative who arrive: 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy 


FORTUNE serves 


OKLAHOMA 


58 business ts good in 


uy 


First two months, ‘58 over same period, ‘57 


es 


300,000 


Big Men, Who Buy Big 


me gineers, Chief Chemists & 
Dae of Research 
«Other Engineers, Designers, etc. 
+. Directors of Purchasing 
a Purchasing Agents 


« Other Business: Salesmen, 


buyers of magazine 
space with a 
detailed breakdown 
of its circulation 
by title, important 
reader character- 
istics such as 
average income, 
home ownership, 
etc.; provides a 
convenient run- 
down of its 


RETAIL SALES UP 3.79% 
January, February, 'S8:....$ 94,027,252.00 


Totol, '57:. _-$640,444,795.00 
(Based on State Sales Tax Collections) 


First 5 months of '58 
ore name period feeb modela 


AUTOMOBILE UNIT SALES UP 5.2% 
First 5 months of 'S8 models: 


First quarter, °58 over same period, '57 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION UP 33% 
‘58 first quarter residential: $ 4,457,500.00 
Total '58 first quorter resi- 
dential and commercial:..$11,104,798.00 
April 1, '54 over same period, ‘57 
SAVINGS UP 6.0% 
*58 savings as of April 1:..$245,351,425.78 


etl 


Non-Supervisory Personnel 


“Government Ofsciala advertising rates. 


«School Administrators 
and Educators 
»»Professional 
Retired, Students, ete. 
‘nclassified 


An impressive total of 83.1% of Fortune's eben hold well: 
are management positions in = and ind 
‘oat! t's subscribers have money, and spend pee fit 
for theit compesten: their lamiice and Usransieca 1 bering 
+ Seven out of ten Foatu xe subscribers h income 
of $10,000 er more. (Average income: 2058) tl 
The sot-ro “average” Foatt st subscriber 
me valued at $34,185; holds securities worth 
wae 60% own late model avionebiles: $0% own two cary 
* Helps select his company’s business je ert $1,400 


worth a year) ; entertains 17 guests a and spends $181.64 
ing it, 


annually. 
eescenes Fontuxe at home; spends over 4 hours with each 


ITIME 6TIMES 12 TIMES 


2 page $ 2190. 

i Pleiaee i 
read — 

Black and une da ae 


Black and white 


Four-color 


i 
Spreed=2 pp, 
process 


page 
Spread—2 pp. 


Consumer Magazines 
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f 


Airline passenger loading up 24.2% 
D Air express outbound up 33% 


fit te 


r, 


the prosperous Oklahoma City 
market area is 


SOLD BEST ty 


2 tat 


P 
mana 


Spot Television Stations 


KWTV-Oklahoma City provides busy buyers of 
spot TV with good information about 
characteristics of the market area covered by 
this station — breaks the data down into 
specifics on Retail Sales, Automobile Unit Sales, 
Residential Construction, bank savings trends. 
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\ (Advertisement) 


ith such material not only is more likely to get through 
ie door, but to meet with the very people who mean busi- 
2ss to him—and to get from these people the very highest 
sgree of interested attention to what he has to say. 


ER 


I 


Aesice—P. 0. Bae B12, NTE 
Fran, onene | Bresowes 


Naturally, our Media Department plays an important role Ear 
| this agency’s over-all media planning. As an account man, 
am interested in getting as much media, statistical and 
arketing data from them as I possibly can. Because I 
slieve that personal contact is equally important, I see as 
any media representatives as my time will permit. I make 
a point to read the media trade advertising and mailing 
ieces. At times it becomes a burdensome, time-consuming 
nore. But it seems well worth it when the Media Depart- 
ent or the media representative presents me with the 
formation I need. 


ilies 


By’ 

= 

2 
235-5 


REPRESENTED MATIONALLY BY 
JOH E PEARSON COMPANY 


sezazer 
cosreres, 
| eezesezs* 
)) | Meseeeee 2 
||| seeseseer: 
generrscs 


Hi 


[ find Standard Rate & Data is a definite help—particularly 
hen I use it to advantage during a meeting and the infor- 
‘ation in the book or a Service-Ad provides needed, useful 
formation.” 


fundreds of field interviews like the call made on Mr. 
oberts have sharply defined the main points that agency 
nd advertiser executives say they like to find in Service- 
ds when they’re using Standard Rate to select markets and 
1edia. For example, here are some typically helpful Service- 
ds reproduced on this and the following pages. 


10% of Nation’s Negro Market 


WDIA Delivers It To You In A Nutshell 


Spot Radio Stotions 


Here WDIA-Memphis gives time buyers a quick 
picture of its coverage area in Missouri, Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Tennessee, provides facts about the 
market and its listeners within it. 


space and time 


ILLINOIS i Yee . 
: teatime it stilltakes the right 2! 


s.3000. 
ane Adveriising Liegt, Woot Again Proves... 


fan Statement tublect te a2d"t 
pertcat on by Audit Gareay of Circulatens. 
NG AND BUXDAT. 
Deas worege od Asrertiing, ANP 
Information and figures shown 


here are from the latest Chicago *K : 
If You're Advertising to Families with Children 


TT, No Ws, Woon 4.1993. 
Pall. Meatile. Man Frans 
Frese Walter Ca. 


iectndie beverage sdvertising ecrepted, 
hin ware Per tse 
po ee 
‘Soie A l"sege entret rots ev boord oo lnase 
ood tina ee eer 


daily newspaper coverage and 
duplication study (No. 5-1957) 
conducted by Publication Re+ 
search Service. 

‘These facts emphasize the 
important point that in Chicago 
it still takes two daily newa- 
papers for majority coverage... 
and one must be The Sun-Times. 

Copies of this study are 
available on request. 


1 You're Advertising to the Middle Market 

Three out of every four adults in Chicago and suburbs 
are members of the salaried and semi:professional group 
of the skilled labor group. No single Chicago daily news- 
paper covers even half of these prospects. But a com- 
bination of The Sun-Times and the Tribune gives you 
70% coverage of these wage and salary eurners—8% 
MORE than any other 2-paper combination. 


No single daily paper reaches even half of Chicago's 
booming children’s market, But with The Sun-Times and 
Tribune, you reach readers in households with 68% of 
all children up to 15 years of age in Chicago and suburbs. 
This is over 10% MORE coverage than any other 2-paper 
combination delivers. 


‘And If You're Advertising to Young Women, Here's Your Best Bet! 


Here again, no single Chicago daily newspaper covers # majority of the market, But in every important 
major classification, The Sun-Times covers MORE of the young women's market than any other daily 
newspaper —should be the No. 1 paper on your list, Look: 


i 


If You're Advertising to the General Public 

Latest in series of studies again confirms fact that no 
single Chicago daily newspaper reaches even half of 
your prospects in the Chicago and suburban market. But 
‘a. combination of The Sun-Times and Tribune gives you 


tn 


71% coverage—almost 11% MORE net coverage than 
‘any other 2-paper combination! 


Aeaati 
Ha 


HE 


If You're Advertising to Young Men 

‘Men up to 45 are heads of families in the age group buy- 
ing MosT big-ticket hard goods—from 68% of all furni- 
ture, up to 90% of all vacuum cleaners. No Chicago daily 
reaches a majority of men up to 45... but a combination 
of The Sun-Times and the Tribune covers 72% —12% 
one than any other 2-paper combination. 


2 Gfttzz 4 
3 


Ey 


BES B3s0332 


Pa 8 


H 


rede 
Soler tren ot 
Vat winioam te 


15 linen; 8 cote 19 


is Service-Ad of the CHICAGO SUN-TIMES helps buyers of newspaper space 
aluate the market it covers; provides important characteristics of its 


ading audience as brought out by their new Research Service study. (continued on following page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies and advertisers buy space and time 


REINHOLD CATALOGS — 


(Advertisement) 


Chemical Engineering Catalog —Chemical Materials Catalog 


first and only complete fact file and reference sources for the buying, specifying 


teams throughout the process industries. Completely indexed, 6 ways, to assist your 
Prospects in locating product data fast: 


1 functional guide 
index 


2 equipment index 
S plants and pilot plant index 


3 trade name index 4 company name 
6 specialized services index 


They're hound to help you develop more sales 


23,000 copies of Chemical Engineer- 
ing Catalog are directed to:selected 
Prospects in over 15,000 process 


ee 


for selling 
process equipment, 
x materials of 
/ construction, 
engineering 
services 


‘Storage and éry batteries 


eee e eee eee eee 
20.000 copies of Chemical Materials 
Catalog are distributed to qualified 
prospects in over 12,000 process 


plants. 


ea eS 


chemicals and 
raw materials 


& REINHOLD 


Soper 

Tentiler-bleeching. dyeing, finishing 
Mucellaneous Gd 

‘Addenda (0) Research Directors, Choet Chemists, Chiet 
Matalivrgnts, Avmiatent Revearch Direc 

Norn, Ausistamt Chiat Chemats & Asuiat 

ot Cheat Mevallurgaty ‘are 


t 
I worth ® Avcwioet Pond” 9.007 


Comulting engineers serwing induttry 


All orher Chémante & Metallurgity (Plant 
acai Control, Research) teas 

Renerved for fuura new pln All other employers net included 1m the 

stove classifications 

Diairibetion by Tithe (stenderd chevelicetions): 

(0) Companies & officials: Proprietors, Chair: 


Mosse, Waiter Socrnerty| 6 wile 
fant Treasurers 
{b) Werks Executiver: Werks Managers, Sup 
ecintenaects, Avatent Werks 
A Assiatent Superintendents 


{€) Feroman, Supervisors and Miscellaneous 
Department Hesds 


1 South Central 903 
Média Atlentic $602 West South Central 1455 
East North Central 4440 Mounteun State 
West Herth Central 1212 Pecific States 
South Atleanc 7201 Mancatlaneous 


(@) Engineers) Chemicals, Mechanical, Elec: 
trical, Works, Plant Assintant Chemical, 


Somer (0) Reveareh Directors, Chiet Chemats, Chitl 
Tostiles-bleaching. éreing. finishing Metallurgints, Annistent Baveerch Direc 
Mincollareout 107 

Adorede ant Cnvel Matalioegints 


(1) All other Chemists & Matalturgats (Plant, 

Contultents, eopineers & testing labs. 420 Control, @erserch) 

IN All other employees mot snclvded im the 
above clasfcatvont 


(i) Techecally trained purchaung periennel 
having need lor product information 2,011 


(0) Company Weeories 


State, County, Municipal & Forergn Gov: 
ernment & Public UIiitien ware 


Universiti, Colleges & Technical Scheels Sh 
{b) Works Enscutives: Works 
Acintendents, Ausittent Weeks Managers i e 2 
1 Assblen Sopepnnintonts 
[e) Foreman, Superenon & Mucetleneovt 
Department Heads 


t Eat South Central 704 
Middle Atlantic 5378 West South Central 1161 
Eaut Morth Central 4497. 

West Morth Central 1138 
South Atlantic 104 


1) Eouineers) Chemical, Mechanical, lets 
peal, Works, Plant, Assittant Chermcal, 
pistes nas aanareyeh peeae 
cal, Anvilent Works and Avvstent Pleat 


Publishing COrpOratian eso rer sven, sow ves 22, 0. ¥. 


This Service-Ad of Reinhold Publishing Co. provides a comprehensive breakdown of the distribution of 
their CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG and CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG, 2 industries 
covered, by titles of individuals and by market areas. 
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“Business 
“Publication 


“Eromotion 


Handbook 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own promotion to the media-buying pattern 


For twelve years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of 
interviews with people in agency and advertiser 
organizations who participate in the media-buying 
function. Each SRDS representative possesses a 
considerable storehouse of practical and highly use- 
able information on the things that influence buy- 
ing decisions and the kinds of information that help 
form decisions—whether in the preliminary, inter- 
mediate or final stages of media selection. The 
SRDS man who calls on you will be very happy to 
sit down with you and review your own sales and 


Promotion Handbooks Available 


The revised Business Publication Promotion 
Handbook reflects the significant findings of 
field research conducted throughout the eight 
years that ensued since the first book was pre- 
pared. It contains an additional chapter on the 
spread of media evaluation and schedule plan- 
ning through all twelve months of the year. 


Copies of both the Business Publication and 
Consumer Magazine Handbooks are available 
at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 


SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


The national authority serving the media-buying function 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


Sales Offices: New York, 420 Lexington Ave.; Evanston, IIl., 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co., 1709 W. Eighth Street 


Consumer 


Magazine 


df 
Dimi 


sales promotion objectives. He can cull from hi 
own analysis of the SRDS research and from hi 
working relationship with many other media own 
ers, the most pertinent information and ideas tha 
will help you present the special values of you 
medium in terms that buyers can use to their advan 
tage... and most assuredly to yours. 


If you’d like specific information applicable to you 
own promotional approach in advance of the nex 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the neares 
SRDS office listed on this page. 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer 
Magazine Promotion Handbook summarizes 
and analyzes the viewpoints, practices and 
needs of those who buy space in consumer 
magazines. This digest of hundreds of inter- 
views with buyers of magazine space offers a { 
revealing glimpse of the decision side of the 
media-buying desk in terms of what you can | 


do to influence the people your representa- 
tives must sell. 


1740 Ridge Ave.; 


a Te 


new products & test markets (continued from page 62) 


The “too busy” motorist — who can listen to his radio while he shaves and 
drinks coffee in his car—can now add hotdogs to his menu. Car-B-Cue, Los 
Angeles, is marketing a unit (retail price $8) that cooks two franks, and 
heats the rolls at the same time. The unit works off the cigaret lighter outlet. 
It can be stored in the glove compartment when not in use. 


The Scranton Cellomatic Battery Corp. will begin marketing this month a 
unique automobile battery with cells that can be replaced individually as they 
wear out (now you need a new battery if a single cell is dead). The battery 
costs $27.95 complete, with replacement units costing $9 each. It comes with 
a 48-month guarantee. Bauer and Tripp is planning a market-by market cam- 
paign as distribution spreads. Principal outlets: garages and service stations. 


Food. Corn Products Refining Co. (New York) testing maple-flavored Karo in 
the Pacific northwest. No national advertising anytime soon. Agency: C. L. Mil- 
ler Co. (New York). 


Junket Brands testing a new line of baby foods in Kingston (New York) near 
its Little Falls plant. Very hush-hush. 


General Foods winding up tests in Atlanta, Indianapolis and Omaha for 
Tang, a new orange drink powdered instant concentrate (7-oz. jar, 35¢). Using 
newspaper supplements and spots. Should be national no later than next spring. 
Agency: Young & Rubicam. c 


Smith Bros. will be stocking stores this month with Smokers Drops, a new 
product designed to “make your next smoke taste better.” Nothing like it on 
the market now. It’s a mint-flavored medicated drop, costs 10¢. Ad campaign 
scheduled to start in mid-September, but no media selected yet. Agency: Kastor, 
Farrell, Chesley & Clifford. 


Beech-Nut Life Savers (Canjoharie, N. Y.) rounding out its baby food line 
with meat products (packed by George A. Hormel & Co.) Network television & 
radio scheduled. Agency: Young & Rubicam. 


Drugs & Toiletries. Mennen Co. (Morristown) testing a new stick deodorant 
for teen-age girls called Dateline in Harrisburg (Pa.), Roanoke, Waco and 
Waterloo, possibly in one or two other locations. Test to go on for several 
months. Also very hush-hush. Agency: Marschalk & Pratt. 


Lamour Hair Products, Inc. (New York), originator of the color comb, is 
test marketing in Cleveland (tests started July 21) its new hair conditioner, 
PERMA PAD. Slip the pad over your comb, says the company, and comb 
out the frizz and artificiality that follows a permanent wave. The treated pad 
will make a natural wave out of the artificial-looking permanent wave. New 
York’s TV Merchandising Agency, a new agency, is handling the advertising. 
Planned for Cleveland: 23 spot TV commercials a week. Lamour hopes to bring 
pad to New York next month and make it national in about a year. 
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Retail 


Where sales are hardest hit 


The heavy industrial midwest states—Michigan, Ohio and 
West Virginia—with their dependency on the vital steel, 
auto and appliance industries, have felt the brunt of the 
recession. These three states, together with Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, had a sales volume last year 
exceeding $27 billion. 


Where sales are slightly down 


Other industrial states — Illinois, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
sachusetts — are among the 14 states that are below national 
average in sales potential. Total retail sales last year were 
over $56 billion. 


This new monthly service in TIDE is designed to help you spot areas which 
may need special advertising & promotion drives. It should help you match your 
current advertising efforts with the sales situation current in each of the areas 
depicted in the maps above. 

Each map is based on a national index of sales prepared by TIDE’s research 
director, Dr. Jay M. Gould. This index shows where sales in each of the states 
and the District of Columbia are headed this August vs. August, 1957. 
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teport 


Where sales are a bit above average 


Current retail sales strength is found in 20 states with aver- 
age to above average volume, totaling $84 billion. Midwest 
and southern farm bloc states plus California, Florida, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Texas are above average. 


Where sales are best 


New York, with its $21 billion annual retail sales, leads the 
nation in total volume, and is given support in this top sales 
bracket by four midwest farm states—lowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota. Combined sales in these and the other 
five states last year was $32 billion. 


Examined broadly, TIDE’s Retail Report for August shows that sales in 18 
states and the District of Columbia are below the national index. The remaining 
30 states show sales increases over the same period a year ago. 

The 18 states and the District of Columbia, where sales are below the average 
this August, accounted for $83 billion in total retail sales last year. 

The remaining 30 states which show increases this year accounted for about 
$116 billion in total retail sales last year. 


i 
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Dynamic|market coverage 


by Conover-Mast... 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


EMPLOYEE FEEDING FACILITIES — 


Volume feeding is the industry that serves meals 
outside the home—in restaurants, hospitals—in 
taverns, ships at sea—in some schools, hotels, and 
clubs (but not all)—and increasingly in industrial 
plants and offices. In round numbers, restaurants 
and cafeterias account for just about half the total 
volume feeding market. The other half is everywhere. 


Nevertheless, it is a single unified market. Every one 
of these establishments is operated by a small group 
of specialists—sometimes just one person. Their 
titles are many but their function is one—volume 
feeding management. 


How do you cover such a market? Certainly not by 


Aviation Age 


‘Published monthly for technical 
_ management men who design, en- 

gineer and build — Aircraft — Mis- 
giles — Spacecraft. 


business and commercial airc 
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Serving and selling 


Business /Commercial Aviation —_ 
Published monthly for the men who — 
Manage, operate and maintain 


the industry “nobody knows” 


direct mail or subscription canvassers—you wouldn 
know where to go or whom to sell. Not by controlle 
circulation—there are no adequate lists. Not h 
vertical segments of the market—that’s too expel 
sive, and would be inadequate anyway. 


A dynamic solution was found by VOLUME FEEDIN 
MANAGEMENT. The way to reach these specialists | 
through the local equipment dealers and food whol 
salers who are out selling the volume feeding marke 


day in and day out. ) 


Currently more than 160 of these organizatiol 
are buying subscriptions to VOLUME FEEDI 
MANAGEMENT for their worthwhile customers af 


Construction Equipme 

Published monthly for bu ers of 
equipment and materials j : 
widespread construction 
contracting, a vernme 
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HOTELS CATERERS 


rospects in the territories they serve. Including other 
mportant groups, this adds up to a total of 58,000. 


n this way VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT gives you 
ip-to-date dynamic coverage of the industry “nobody 
nows” (nobody that is, except the men who are selling 
he market locally —the same men who build and maintain 
JOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT’s market coverage.) 


f you'd like more specific information on how you can cover and 
ell this market, call or write VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT, 
105 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 

| 


PU RCH A ING (VOLUME management 


(FEEDING, 


Ce oe od 
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dynamiG / Market coverage 
onover-Miast PUBLICATIONS 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


What is dynamic 
market coverage ? 


= Building a magazine for the buyers in a 
market and focussing so sharply on their 
interests that nobody but buyers would 
read it... 


= Discovering the best method of getting 
the magazine to the most important buyers, 
and to nobody else... 


= Forever checking with readers to make 
sure the magazine serves their needs, that 
they read it regularly... 


= Being perpetually dissatisfied with every 
known publishing method and technique — 
including our own. 


Take readership for instance 


At Conover-Mast readership is not taken 
for granted. Instead, we carefully plan for 
it and take great pains to make sure it is 
achieved. Readership, we believe, is the 
result of reaching the right people in-every 
market we serve, plus delivering the kind 
of information they need and want. It’s the 
end-product of combining dynamic market. 
coverage with an editorial service that’s 
fitted to the current requirements of the 
reader. 


esearah Sw Development 
TECHNICAL HANDBOOK 


sear syan 


1a Conover-Mast 
Ha... PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


LE 


sss vanes | 


methods and news magazine 
industrial buyers — published 
eekly — giving purchasing 
ts information on modern buy- 
techniques, news, and signifi- 
t market trends. . 
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Volume Feeding Management 
Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, employee feeding facil- 
ities, etc. 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 


Published annually as technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies, 
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Research by the advertiser 


In industrial advertising, there’s 
a lot of talk about copy research, 
but it comes mostly from a hand- 
ful of people — publishers and a 
few agencies. 

Few advertisers, ’'m afraid, do 
anything more than look at the ad 
readership rating figures and be 
happy or unhappy, depending on 
the size of the percentages. 

Armstrong Cork Co. is one of the 
few to maintain a separate de- 
partment for advertising research. 
Established in 1954, its two main 
purposes are to find out what the 
company should be doing in ad- 
vertising and to know how well it 
has done what it thought it was 
doing. 

This means determining areas in 
which creative effort is likely to be 
most effective in supporting sales 
and then measuring the “on occa- 
sion publishers get out some pretty 
weird research,” they are, as a class, 
improving; while on the other hand 
he reminds me that “advertisers 
and agencies are dreaming up 
unique questionnaires and securing 
more questionable results than the 
evil publishers.” 

True. When agency space- -buyers 
and advertising managers, con- 
fronted by a difficult media selec- 
tion problem, decide to solve it 
by asking the market rather than 
suffering the anguish of intellectual 
analysis, they often go into their 
research without any knowledge of 
how research should be conducted. 
Results of such research cannot be 
trusted. 

Unfortunately, most of the peo- 
ple who use such research to make 

up their minds for them (or to take 
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by scotty sawyer 


sales advantage of it, if suitable) 
dont know much about research 
either, so they can't distinguish be- 
tween results that are truly sig- 
nificant and results that mean 
nothing. 


What's a “favorable climate?" 


Tue emergence and apparent suc- 
cess of the industrial news maga- 
zine has given rise to a new form of 
an old controversy: How much 


does “editorial climate” have to do 


with the potential readership of 
an ad? 

Or, to bring the question up to 
date: Is it better to have an ad lo- 
cated somewhere in a fast-moving 
through-traffic news magazine or 
better, if it is on a technical subject, 
to have it appear amidst editorial 
material of a technical nature re- 
quiring more deliberate reading? 

It has never been proved to my 
satisfaction that the greater the 
reader’s concentration on the edi- 
torial material, the greater the like- 
lihood of a neighboring ad being 
observed and read. Nor, to be fair, 
have I been convinced that an ad 
fares better if the editorial com- 
petition is less intense. 

If I were a chemical engineer, 
say, would I be more or less likely 
to be stopped by an ad adjacent to 
general news of my industry than 
by the same ad next to a thorough 
and scholarly article on a subject 
close to my engineering interest? 

I don’t know. 

Here is an area, I think, for some 
intelligent experimental research. 
How does editorial environment af- 
fect ad readership potential? I con- 
tribute the suggestion to the pub- 
lishing world — with the caution 


t Advertising To Industry 


that any such study be planned by 
and conducted under surveillance 
of psychologists, not the “numbers 
game” players who occupy the re- 
search director's chairs in some 
publishing houses. 


Sex, overt ad subliminal 


1 have never gone along with the 
theory that sex in business paper 
advertising doesn’t pay off. The 
reader is supposed to be so hungry 
for information pertinent to his job 
that he can't be distracted by a 
view of some female architecture. 


Ad rating reports support this 
theory, to be sure, but I suspect 
that’s because the respondents are 
loath to confess that they can be 
that inattentive to business. 

If the truth were told, I think, 
flesh ads would score much higher. 
That is not to say that such ads are 
effective in selling merchandise, 
but at least they register to a great- 
er extent than the evidence shows. 


I have a theory of my own re- 
garding phallic symbolism. I’ve 
tested it out against ad readership 
ratings, and it seems to work. | 

In fact, I know of a company 
whose advertising manager frankly 
states that his layouts are purposely 
designed to attract a subliminal 
sexual response. 

That advertiser does not happen 
to be Bethlehem Steel Co. and I 
have no way of knowing whethe 
the people who produce Bethlehem 
advertising ever heard of phalli 
symbolism, but — deliberately o 
inadvertently — they ve managed t 
turn out some ads in which shape 
which can be interpreted as sé 
symbols are predominant, and thi 
ads generally get very high score 
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THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH and OHIO STATE JOURNAL 
ANNOUNCE AN OPTIONAL COMBINATION RATE 


Another important development in the growing Columbus-Central Ohio market—the capital 
of the State, the country’s 29th largest metropolitan market and one of the fastest growing 
areas in the nation. 


THE COLUMBUS DISPATCH—Central Ohio’s Leading Home Newspaper, and THE OHIO 
STATE JOURNAL—The only Morning Newspaper in the capital of the State, have moved 
into the same building, and both newspapers are now being printed in the same plant! With 
the resulting production economies, The Dispatch and The Journal can now offer YOU the 
economy of an 


: OPTIONAL COMBINATION RATE OF *73c PER LINE 


—delivering 100% coverage of this key market at a milline of $2.80! 


Both newspapers, and the combination, represented by 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco — Los Angeles 


Ralph G. Hemming 
Manager, General Advertising 


Che Columbus Bispatrh OHIO 


founded 1871 founded 1811 
*Effective October |, 1958 (70c per line during August and September)—One order, one mat, one bill. 
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A note about TIDE 

This is the first issue of TIDE as a monthly. We are 
proud of it, but we are certainly not satisfied with it. 
In the upcoming issues, there will be many more 
improvements, many more new services which we hope 
you like and which we hope will be helpful. 

We are disinclined to send out a large number of 
copies of this issue with personal notes asking people 


to comment on it, simply because there are too many . 


people in this business who are nice enough to do it 
as a sort of courtesy. 

Instead, we are asking in this space for comments. 
If you like what we have done, we'd like to know about 
it. If you don't like what we have done, we'd like even 
more to know about that, too. 

In either case, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that we have made every effort to bring you a helpful, 
useful, attractive and readable publication. We do not 
believe that a business publication need be any less 
professional than a consumer magazine. We do not 
believe that a business publication must of necessity 
be dull or difficult to read. We have tried to be pro- 
fessional, interesting and easy to read. You are the 


judges. 


Comment on Content 

We have for some weeks now been looking for a 
justifiable reason to comment on the Satevepost’s re- 
markable editorial series, Adventures of the Mind. In 
the eighth instalment we found our reason, a comment 
close enough to advertising’s heart to warrant our 
noting it. 

The article is called “The Apalling Taste of the Age” 
and is by Randall Jarrell, author, critic and professor 
of note. The paragraph which provides our excuse is 
this one: 
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“Each year Harper's, The Saturday Evening Post, ani 
the Sunday supplements seem more nearly the sam 
magazine. Each year they depend less on fiction, 0 
the writer’s or reader's imaginative or creative power: 
and more on fact, on familiar or unfamiliar informatio: 
which efficient, indistinguishable authors organize int 
articles. Such articles are part of The Reader's Diges 
even before the Digest reprints them: they are literall 
pre-Digested.” ; 

We happen to agree that there is frequently a dis 
couraging similarity about the editorial product of mos 
mass consumer magazines, but we are frankly mor 
concerned about its effect on advertising than on th 
intellectual health of the nation. The complaint 1 
frequently heard that television is dull and _ insipic¢ 
unimaginative and a great leveler of American taste 
That’s probably correct as far as it goes, but the maga 
zines in a sense are just as guilty as television. 

We find from time to time really exciting things 


television just as we find from time to time pret 
exciting things in magazines (such as the Post series 
We also find a great deal of television dreadfully du 
but we find, too, a great deal of the editorial conte 
of consumer magazines equally dull. 

We hesitate to suggest that both are in a measure d 
because both the programming directors and the mag 
zine editors are acutely aware of what the public wan 
and that they are merely providing it. If that is th 
case, however, then is seems to us that as advertisel 
(if not as citizens) we should be grateful to both f 
providing an accepted vehicle for advertising. 

The truth, we think, is that both media adjust to th 
intellectual level of the country (and even keep a b 
ahead of it) and as that level rises so does the editori 
content of both television and magazines. If that is s 
then Mr. Jarrell notwithstanding, they are doing 
service, not a disservice, to the country. 
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pecial Report 


price 


fae products : 


How top 


advertisers 


© What are the pricing policies of A&P, Du Pont, General Elec- 
tric, General Foods, General Motors, Goodyear, Kroger, Sears, 


Roebuck; Swift & U. S. Steel? 


© What determines their pricing? Who sets their prices? 


© This special report analyzes the complex, all but unexplored, 
"art" of pricing practiced by these advertisers. 


,ast month, the famed Brookings Institution 
yublished a brand new study that should be of 
‘reat aid to any advertising executive eager to 
now more about the price making process. 
Based on a two year study of 20 major com- 
anies,” the 344-page analysis, Pricing in Big 
usiness, sheds a great deal of light on what to 
o when you are confronted with practical 
ricing problems. 

~The single most important fact about the 
dy, prepared by a three-man team,”* is that 
ere is no single distinctive pricing policy that 
ands out among all the firms surveyed. 

The Brookings researchers find some broad 
ctors influencing prices: 

“The giant firm obviously has a much wider 


lcoa, American Can, A¢>P,-Du Pont, Esso, General Electric, 
neral Foods, General Motors, Goodyear Tire and Rubber, 
f, Johns-Manwille, International Harvester, Kennecott, Kro- 
#, National Steel, Sears, Roebuck, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
vift, Union Carbide and U.S. Steel. 


© August, 1958 


range of alternatives in pricing than the small 
firm. Its planning period is much longer. It can 
afford to wait in developing a new product, can 
invest larger sums, and can take risks in pricing 
a new product that a smaller firm could not 
afford to take. ae 

“The larger the firm, the more effectively it 
can diversify; and diversification will permit it 
to follow, with each of the wide variety of prod- 
ucts, a longer range price policy. 

“,.. Only a Du Pont could afford to risk the © 
millions necessary to develop nylon; once the — 
new fiber was available, the sizable profits could 
be used to upgrade quality of other products 
sold, like paint, under conditions of rather in- 
tense competition. 


**The research team included A. D. H. Kaplan, a Brookings 
Institution staff member; Joel D. Dirlam of the New York 
market consultant firm Boni, Watkins, Jason & Co. and Robert 
F. Lanzillotti, associate professor of economics at Washington 
State College. 
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“The influence of size, reflected in pric- — 


ing in a variety of ways, does not give us clear 
uniformities. Sometimes it leads to a stable price 
that brings with it an approximation of what 
the price leader regards as a ‘fair’ return, as in 
steel,” i 
Several internal and external forces are at 
work in formulation of a pricing schedule for 
an individual product, a line of products or the 
overall corporate pricing policy. The Brookings 
study finds pricing is determined by the rela- 
tion of a product to competition, relation of 
product to other products in the same company 
and outside pressures such as material and 


_ labor costs, and at times, foreign trade, weather 


and general economic conditions. 
~ Here are a few illustrations: 
® Swift, the leading meat packer, feels rapid 


product perishability is a factor dictating com- 


pany pricing policy. Therefore Swift has less 
chance to adjust prices to company policy. 

® However, steel or crude oil, with a better 
hold on raw material output than meat proc- 
essors, can set up a price schedule, based on 
stable price quotations. - 

®@ On the other hand, aluminum faces a dif- 
ferent problem. Alcoa: and other leading do- 
mestic producers are in a flux due to Russia's 
entry into the world market. Russia had already 
undersold U.S. sources and in turn has forced 
Alcoa and others to readjust prices to meet this 
new competition. 


®@ In the case of some companies, especially 


those like Union Carbide, Johns-Manville and 

GE, there are many different and varied prod- 

ucts contributing to the corporate whole. 
The fact, for instance, that GE “may be one 


of many electric refrigerator or toaster .com- 


panies indicates the impossibility of stating 
with precision or broad terms the consideration 
that might govern GE’s price policy for all of 
its products. 

Or take the bizarre case, briefly alluded _to 
in the Brookings study, of General Mills, maker 
of both wheaties and airplane controls. How 
could one central pricing policy guide such 


_ diverse products? 


@ As assuredly as a‘ diversified product mix 
contributes to a flexible pricing program, com- 


panies with a full line of related products — 


auto makers, for instance — often find them- 
selves unable to vary prices for one product 
without affecting the others. 

Chrysler, Ford-and GM, with their low, medi- 


um and high priced lines must restrict price 
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Five specific influence: 


papers. ? . 
® Other examples of quality, service and styl 
competition are found at General Foods. T 
Brookings study finds that General Foods must 
develop. its specialties — Minute Rice, Swan‘ 
Down and the increased range of Jell-O flavor 
—to offset severe price opposition facing it: 
staples such as coffee and frozen foods. 
The specialties, moreover, contribute moreé 
than their proportionate share of GF's oyeral 
corporate profits, compared to staples which 
might have volume yet face severe marketplace 
competition. 
@ Similarly, in the tire industry, as price cut 
ting an industry as exists, individual firms i 
troduce such features.as “special tread, low: 
pressure and tubeless tire, on which they may 
briefly rely. for a favorable rate of return.” _ 
Still another factor influences pricing poli 
cies: market penetration and market share 
A&P, for example, aims at a minimum share if 
larger cities while such companies as GE anc 
U.S. Steel attempt to develop the entire marke 
through their industry-wide promotions (GE% 
Live Better Electrically or Steel's Operatio 
Wife Saver). | eS 
-@ Perhaps one of the strongest pricing influ 
ences is the set of antitrust laws. Here majo 
companies have a sharp eye out for U.S. De 
partment of Justice, Federal Trade Commissio1 
and Congressional investigations. Industri 
pricing programs that keep within the legalit 
of the Sherman and Robinson-Patman Acts. — 
All these influences tend, according to th 
Brookings researchers to make pricing an art 
rather than a science. | 


The various influences confronting the 2 
surveyed companies can be grouped rough! 
into five classifications: on a 


_ (3) pricing to maintain or improve market 
sition — A&P’ and Sears; 

- (4) pricing to meet or follow competition — 
roodyear and Kroger; 

(5) pricing related to a maze of different 


roducts within-one corporation — General. 


tlectric and General Foods. 

In turn, the Brookings staff notes that the 
arious pricing strategies usually find their 
enesis in the overall financial goal of the in- 
lividual company. 


t's all balance 


General Motors pursues a pricing strategy 
hat the Brookings study says aims at realizing 
returns in excess of its avowed range of 15% - 
0% on invested capital.” ‘ 

According to the Brookings report, GM man- 
wement’s role in pricing is this: it must strike 


| balance between “marketability, cost, and - 


rice, in the context of a competitive situation.” 
“During the period in which a pricing policy 
s being arrived at, many alternatives are open. 
\ radical style change can be introduced, and 
rice kept constant, on the assumption that new 
yuyers will be attracted. Or the style can be 
eft almost unaltered, and the price reduced. 
_ “Another alternative could be to leave both 


wuto and price at current levels, concentrating 


m improvement of production methods.” 

As for pricing special GM lines, Chevrolet, 
‘or one, has.a traditional area of operation. It 
must avoid moving out of its normal. price 
ange. In styling, the Chevy could include fea- 
ures found in the Cadillac but at all times these 
rice Chevy policy. es ' 
‘Therefore, each of GM’s.autos is designed 
nd priced with a particular audience in mind. 
e finished auto must carry a price tag re- 
ecting this consumer market. , 

Moreover, at GM pricing and styling are, 
ays the Brookings report, close companions. 
for example, the wrap-around windshield was 
troduced in the “expectation that it would 


d necessary price to the consumer.” 

Under the GM price formula, new features, 
ch as the wrap-around windshield, would 
iave been outlawed if the innovation meant an 


ae 


styling changes must adhere to the normal low- . 


ttract new volume to justify the added costs 


(1) last year’s price; 

(2) new features, and “the extent to which 
they have been built into the car, and are 
therefore not ‘extra’ in a real sense’; 

(3) price of the closest rival and 

(4) unit cost at the volume at which it is 
estimated the line can be marketed successfully. 

Even though a new model takes three years 
to introduce, final pricing is almost a “last 
minute” proposition. For example the study 
says this: 

“Preparation for a 1960 model starts in the 
spring of 1957. The model and the cost figures 
will be pretty well established by August 1959; 


but the suggested showroom price to the con- — 


sumer may not be final until just before the 
introduction of new car models in the late fall 
of 1959.” Bate 279; 

This method of pricing has obvious draw- 
backs. 


Thus during the current upheaval in the car 


The Brookings report mentions four points — 
_ that exert strong influence on GM’s price de-_ 
cisions: 


market when Chrysler, Ford and GM watch ~ 


style leadership temporarily pass out of their 
hands to small car makers such as American 


Motors and the European producers, they are — 
ic a 


in a semi-helpless position. 
Pricing can also be used as a wedge between 


a 
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GM and its dealers. Here’s what the Brookings ‘ 


_ study says: 


“Since it is able to offer dealers what is clearly 
a profitable relationship, it has an advantageous 
bargaining position with its distributors. They 
can be induced to take and sell a larger number 
of vehicles than many of them might have or- 
dered on their own initiative. 


“For long-run policy reasons GM has decided — 


to limit the number of dealerships it awards, 
thus conveying to the dealers a market advan- 
tage. The company in turn is in a position to 
withdraw this advantage at times by putting 


more dealers into rapidly expanding territories. 


Peal 


What about trade-ins ? 


The Brookings study, in its attempt to spot- 
light pricing strategies, has skirted two primary 
areas — trade-ins and instalment buying. 

Trade-ins immediately cause auto list prices 
to have little meaning, the consumer and dealer 
can manipulate price almost at will to realize 
a sale. . 

Just as important is auto financing, consider- 
ing the Federal Reserve Board indicates that 


cy ae 
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65% of new cars are purchased on instalment : 


lans. 


This led one leading auto figure to this con- 


clusion: auto makers can raise prices, for ex- 
ample, a $100 for a low-priced model without 
serious worry. When the additional $100 is 
divided into a series of 12, 24, or 36 payments 


it averages no more than an $8 a month in- 


crease. Also, he feels that consumers often con- 


sider price as a monthly payment, rather than 
a total lump retail charge. 


A confidential study of auto buying habits 
shows average monthly payments hovering 


around $64 during a 33 month period from 


July 1955 to March 1958. Thus, it was felt that 
auto makers could partially jockey prices up 
or down since total price has lost its complete 
impact. 


GE's pricing strategy 


Many of the pricing stratagems existing in 


the auto industry are found in consumer appli- 


ances. Both industries are geared to production 
cycles based on annual style and manufactur- 
ing changeover. This, in turn, dictates pricing 
schemes. 

With each new remodeling, auto and appli- 
ance makers review pricing as it relates to style, 
sales forecast and general business conditions. 

The Brookings report says “there are several 
stages in the pricing process of a major appli- 
ance. During the early period of development 
of the new equipment — automatic washing 


- machine, refrigerator, TV —.prices differ wide- 
ly as experience accumulates to determine the 


most wanted type. 
“After the experimental years, when the con- 


sumer has come to know the general character 


of the product, the result of continuing surveys 
of dealers’ experiences and consumiers reac- 
tions is to produce a concensus on what con- 
stitutes the ‘right’ price for retail distribution.” 
' The inter-relationship of products within 


GE's multi-product corporate framework is — 


somewhat like trying to compare oranges and 


pears. Therefore, the firm, with its decentral- 


ized management, approaches pricing by indi- 
vidual product. . 
Unlike some companies, GE claims it does 


not penetrate a market with low price as the 
~ way of gaining new business. In fact, GE thinks 
_ that price cutting an appliance is hardly worth 


it. In the case of a dishwasher, price was cut 


| ( _ from $250 to $200 yet “no more than 5% addi- 


Moreover, G 
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price leader for all its products. In appliance: 
- GE has long taken a paternal industry position 


Or, as the Brookings study notes, “it woulc 
rather be pushing to expand its 25% than tc 
defend a 50% share.” Thus, it vigorously pro 
motes major and small appliances both in it 
and the industry's name. 

The Brookings study looks at GE’s marke 
penetration this way: “An initial period o: 
heavy investment is necessary to bring a gar 
bage disposal, dishwasher, or electric blanke 
to the point where it can be commercially) 
marketed. foe ee. 

“The company then attempts to find out, by 
controlled experiment, the price at which mas 
production can be achieved, taking into ac 
count, the fact that in order to have large sales 
extensive advertising will be required. ~ 

“Following this pattern, GE, instead of firs 
marketing at a high price, begins commercia 
sales with the price that will enable it to g 
volume.” | 

GE tries to build volume by lowering cost 
and prices on mass produced items like majo 
and small appliances. At other times, the com 
pany finds that-a higher price than competitor 
is excusable when the product appears superior 

GE, unlike some companies participating it 
the Brookings study, presented. case historie 
of just how it prices particular products. 

One example, which GE considers classic, anc 
still standard today, deals with a portable dish 
washer, first introduced nine years ago. 

Introduced. in 1949, the dishwasher wa 
tested in three markets at three price levels - 
$149.50, $169.50 and $189.50. Each model wa 
distributed differently —home demonstration 


- for the top-priced model to regular store sellin; 


without home demonstration. - 

From this experiment GE learned about th 
effectiveness of its different distribution meth 
ods, besides how to improve styling. 


Pricing and the dealer 


GE takes a somewhat hesitant view of th 
dealer’s worth in determining pricing trends 
Says the Brookings study: ae 

“GE's experience shows that neither distrib 
utors and dealers nor the company’s salesme! 
and executives are dependable in their guesse 
of what the consumer will pay for a product 


Direct access to the consumers, -confrontin; 


mment, is the way to get 

‘ons concerning price. _ ; ee ts 

~ “Dealers can be more helpful in other aspects 
of marketing than pricing and determination 
of the features a product’ should have.” In the 
future, GE told the Brookings staff that it will 
pay more attention to housewives in establish- 
ing price and product features. | 

General Foods, according to the Brookings 
ek has little control over prices unless the 
product is a specialty. The overly competitive 
‘eo food industry tends to eliminate 
price leadership. 

_ In many product areas, General Foods has 
little to say about pricing, even though it is a 
corporate sales leader. 

This is the case with coffee where several 
other competitors have (outpaced) Maxwell 
House. 

Yet when it comes to Jell-O, General Foods 
holds the price umbrella over other gelatin 
desert makers. Partial cause for this leadership 
is found in strong research to introduce new 
products into the basic Jell-O line. 

- Fora time, General Foods newly-introduced 
lines might hold forth as price and market 
leaders, especially when it has pioneered the 
line. But once a product becomes a national 
food staple fierce market competition reduces 
the margin. } 

_ Therefore continual improvements and inno- 
vations are made to give General Foods an 
edge. Naturally, this food processor sets price 
‘schedules based on raw food costs. At times it 
controls the food flow. through accurate buy- 
‘ing; sometimes a glut or shortage such as 
‘drought or freeze, frustrate buying plans. 

_ General Foods debut last fall into the gour- 
‘met. food business apparently is one way to 
‘solve its continuing market problem of over- 

competition. Believing that gourmet foods buy- 

‘ing was definitely on the upswing, General 
Foods estimated that its national name and dis- 
tribution would give it an edge over other 
ara producers. These questions remain: 
how long will this advantage last? When will 
this line lose its specialty pricing status? 


Trouble in tires 


_ Perhaps the tire industry rates the award for 
‘the most frustrating field today. The Brookings 
‘study notes that “there has been a decline in 

e importance of the independent tire dealer 
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g and the manufacturer's jee 1 Ee nie 
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to blame. Originally equipment sales constitute 
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Tronically, the industry 


44% of total tire business in 1955, compared to 
31% in 1925, This change favors the car manu- 


facturer, who has negotiated with tire firms to’ 


“force prices to levels well (perhaps 50%) be- 
low those charged to any customer for replace- 
ment purposes. “ae 
~ Paralleling this situation is the growth of 
private brands and the mail order houses’ ef- 
forts. To counteract these intertwined forces, 
major tire makers lead the procession in new 
product and feature innovations. In an industry 
of five major firms — Firestone, General Tire, 
Goodrich, Goodyear, and U. S. Rubber—Good- 
year stands as the price leader, at least in price 
hikes while Firestone is the leading price- 
cutter. 

Even though the major tire companies com- 


plain about their rocky distribution problems, 


the Brooking study concensus shows that they 
have no one to blame but themselves. Except 
for Firestone, they all sell and promote private 
brands actively with bulk retail buyers. 


U.S. Steel & Du Pont | 


Just as distinct factors face each of the sur- 


veyed consumer product manufacturers, a sep- 
arate set of pricing strategies exist within U. S. 


Steel and DuPont. These companies service. 


the manufacturers, and although they do con- 
siderable consumer advertising to stimulate 
consumer use of steel and synthetic fabric 
products, the Brookings report considers them 
as material suppliers. 


Basically, U.S. Steel, the nation’s leading 


steel producer and prime price leader has an 
underlying philosophy that aims at maintain- 
ing margins “despite variations in sales 
volume.” 

Further, U.S. Steel rarely cuts at its base 
rates but lets competitors make the initial 
move. It then decides how to conform’ with 
the opposition’s move. : 


On the other hand, Du Pont uses a more de- 


manding pricing strategy. Its policy is geared 
to only producing those products that will 
return a pre-determined profit. If profit com- 
petition, as in certain rayon areas, reduces 


profit, Du Pont drops the line, rather than re- 


adjust corporate thinking. 


8 
In the textile and fashion field, Du Pont leads 
the pack. Its synthetic or miracle fabrics have ~ 
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given pale: life and vigor to the clothing field 


’ The history and development of nylon is’ 


monumental. Its pricing is autonomous; Du 
Pont, with its exclusive patent rights, which 
expired last year has direct competition, though 
10 companies have been licensed by Du Pont 
‘under the patents. Since commercial introduc- 
tion in 1938, Du Pont has kept’ prices rather 
steady, despite increased material and labor 
costs. 
Nevertheless, Du Pont’s nylon has competi- 
tion, mostly from a wide range of other fabric 
products. It therefore promotes and prices ny- 


- Jon with an eye toward other available fabrics. 
Over the years Du Pont has improved nylon ~ 


thereby opening new commercial markets, in- 
stead of reducing the product’s basic price. 

Nonetheless Du Pont management does not 
expect the same rate of profit from all products. 

For patented and new products “it endeavors 
to increase consumption . . . by aiming at low 
profit per unit on a large volume of sales rather 
than a high margin on a small volume.” 

On what Du Pont refers to as mature prod- 
ucts different pricing thinking occurs: it will 
stick with such products as paints, and basic 
chemicals even though these lines as a rule will 
not benefit from additional research or mar- 
kets. Many of these products within this area 


enjoy low production costs yet yield a stable 


‘profit. 


How big retailers price 


Meanwhile the modus operandi differs for 
leading retailers such as A&P, Kroger and 
Sears, Roebuck. Fierce competition in the 
marketplace, even for the largest chains,has 
brought about new ways to merchandise at 
the lowest possible price. Without a precise 


pricing formula few chains could survive this - 


constant battle. 

A&P, operating at a profit level often less 
than-1%, is generally regarded as the price lead- 
er within the retail food field. Unlike some food 
chains, it accents a continual program of low 
prices, instead of meeting immediate short- 

_ range pressures. 

_ A&P, while refusing to use loss leaders or 
other bargain methods, establishes general 
price in three levels for its groceries — low- 

_ cost, low-margin and low-price. The Brookings 

___ study notes that “among the low-margin items, 

_ sugar takes a 6% markup, and butter 42. 

___ Groceries, on the other hand, generally take 
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it has been possible to develop specialties un- 
- der the A&P label (which accounts for a 


of A&P’s total $4.7 billion sales) in which the 
volume-getting value of the item permits ¢ 
lower than average grocery markup. 

As dynamic as A&P is with its price leading 
philosophy, Kroger: steers clearly away fron 
that pricing strategy. In fact, the chain avoid. 
many tactics almost commonplace in curren’ 
supermarket operations. It wants to be knowr 
primarily as a national brand merchandiser 

Rather than. push outlets into every geo 
graphical area, Kroger concentrates in its tra 
ditional stronghold, the midwest and south 
Moreover, it avoids direct price wars by featur: 
ing prominently national brands or “by carrying 
‘quality meats at a relatively low profit margin 
and then as a business-getting device.” : 

Private brands, though proportionately les 
than other major food chains, play an importan 
but secondary part. Kroger considers privat 
labels as a way to build net income. It claim 
this merchandise contributes more than hal 
of its total net income, while only 14% of tota 
grocery sales. 3 

On the other side of the retail coin, Sears 
Roebuck looks at pricing in a different light 

‘According to the Brookings study, Sears “pric 
policy” is designed to perpetuate the publi 
belief that the company can be relied upon t 
be as low in price on most items and lower o 
many than any other retail supplier. 

To achieve this goal requires that Sears bot 
develop and distribute its own brand name 
and even more significantly work closely wit 
manufacturers to bring about lower buyin 
prices. In private brands, Sears reports it sell 
98% of its total $3.7 billion mail order and stor 
sales in private labels. __ 

How does Sears price? A series of factor 
are carefully studied —cost of product itsell 
distribution cost to get it, into its store: 
servicing cost, if any; customer delivery, in 


_ stallation or service, markup, store overheac 


‘commission to salespeople, advertising an 
finally, net profit. 

Interestingly, the Brookings study discusse 
in depth Sears sources of supply which break 
down into four groupings: “(1) company 
owned plants — those in which Sears has cor 
trolling interest; (2) plants in which Sears ha 
a minority ownership; (3) independent mant 
facturers with whom Sears has_ continuin 
contractural arrangements; and (4) indepene 
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sewing machine cabinets. 

- Independent firms account for more than 
35% of all its merchandise and for the bulk of 
its major appliances (Whirlpool makes the 
Kenmore and Coldspot units). Its general ar- 
rangement with manufacturers is similar to 
private brand operations at Montgomery Ward 
and J. C. Penney. 


Sear's strategy 


Pricing depends on several factors. When 
Sears holds only a small percentage of the mar- 
ket, it selects prices competitive with other 
retailers. This is the case, for example, with 
top quality furniture, which the chain carries 
strictly as a service to customers and in tum 
has little market influence. 

When buying or manufacturing large orders, 
Sears shows more advantageous price leader- 
ship. Since Sears eliminates middlemen, 
through its direct contact with manufacturers, 


it gains a price edge over most competitive re-_ 


tailers. This saving works out to a 15%-30% price 
advantage. : 

In this era of mounting costs, Sears has an- 
nounced cuts in its fall-winter catalog averag- 
ing 1.5%. How was this accomplished? Accord- 
ing to merchandising vice-president Edward 
G. Gudeman, Sears worked closer with re- 
sources by placing orders that fit in better with 
their production schedules in addition to 
making possible larger production runs. This 
means placing an order for 100,000 of an item, 
instead of four orders for 25,000. 

_ In appliances, however, the heated market 
competition from discounters and other cut- 
rate retailers has reduced the spread between 
Sears and other national brands. Yet it skirts 
this restriction by merchandising appliances 
at several price ranges, with the cheaper model 
stripped of all but necessities. This gives Sears 
a price spread and permits the chain to trade 
up customers. Moreover, it often carries a suc- 
cessful high-priced line for another reason; this 
time at lower price. — 

~ Mail order and retail prices are set at the 
same time, with mail order an unspecified 
amount lower than store prices. Addition- 
ally, store operations are more flexible, with 
ices revised immediately to meet local or 
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ears’ own plants make stoves, plumbing fix- _ 
ures, paints, farm equipment, television and — 
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mail order selling but inherent time and dis- 
tribution problems offset frequent price re- 
visions. . 

' Basically, Sears considers a product success- 
ful when it has gained about 10% of the nation- 
al market. This figure applies to durables; soft 
goods have a smaller fixed market goal. 


Who sets the prices? 


Who then makes pricing policies for the 20 
surveyed firms? The Brookings study says 
policy decisions are governed by top manage- 
ment in many instances, who in turn receive 
aid from line and staff engineering, production, 
finance, sales and public relations executives. 
- The guiding rule: “Homogeneity of product. 
line makes for standardization of pricing, with 
authority at a high level, while wide diversifi- 
cations tend to vest pricing authority at the 
level of the product division.” 

A&P, for instance, has removed. all pricing 
responsibility from its store managers. While 
the individual manager orders merchandise, he 
must adhere to supervisory management for 
actual price levels. 3 

The other extremes are Du Pont and GM 
where pricing is set by operating product divi- 
sions. The same is true of GE, which preaches 
and follows decentralized management. De- 
partment heads have this authority but the 
Brookings study finds that “department heads 
appear to have less independence in pricing 
new products than in changing prices on 
established products.” 

Meantime, General Foods has no set pattern. 
Since the processor competes in the vigorous 
retail food market, it treats each line somewhat 
differently. A new specialty product might be 
priced by top management; standard items by 
divisional executives. 

To Sears, pricing authority has many facets. 
Mail order pricing originates with each of 420 
buyers working with immediate supervisory 
personnel. Sometimes, retail prices are deter- 


mined, based on the chain’s 35 geographical 


retail price zones. Store managers, depending 
on their unit sales volume, can alter suggested 
retail prices to meet local opposition. 

At International Harvester, however, pricing, 
says the Brookings report, is the prime responsi- 
bility of the price and contract department, a 
functional unit of the company, serving all 
product groups—farm equipment, motor trucks 
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and industrial equipment. 
- Johns-Mansville employs a pricing organi 
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under the sales vice president and specific 
product pricing is detailed to the divisional 
general manager. | 

" Pricing within U. S. Steel does not follow 
divisional product lines. Determination of 
prices has been delegated to the commercial 
executive vice president. 

On the other hand, at Alcoa, product sales 
managers have the main price-making responsi- 
bility, with one reservation. New products 

need approval at a higher echelon of manage- 
ment. 

Swift uses a varied pattern, depending on the 
product involved while Union Carbide permits 
a single or group of subsidiaries to set prices. 

The Brookings study finds that, in the main, 
pricing supervision in the future should become 
a more decentralized operation, reflecting the 
change in management's attitude toward its 
many divisions. 

In some instances, product divisions have be- 
come independent operating companies and 
therefore more difficult to control from top 

down. Moreover, the large product division has 
__. executives capable of making pricing decisions 

that are in keeping with the overall corporate 
policy. | 


— Conclusion 
Ri _ Additionally, big business does not engage 
____ in price cutting on a day-to-day basis. It might 
lead in long range price drops but large firms 
f would endanger their status if they lead. the 
BS market in elevating and lowering prices. Thus, 
unlike many smaller firms, big business is more 
. conservative. pete 
However, if price wars erupt, as in the gaso- 
i line business, even the leaders will enter. Then” 
a thorny situation evolves: big business can 
usually sustain a price war for longer periods 
than smaller companies. ; 
_. The Brookings report spotlights certain 
_ points that should interest Congressional lead-. 
ers such as Senator Estes Kefauver, who is con- 
-vinced of big businesses’ plundering power. _ 
Corporate size, says the Brookings study, has 
_ relatively little to do with a corporation’s mar- 
__ ket power. The real index is market share. De- 
spite their size, General Motors and General 
_ Electric are far from being omnipotent. 
__ Sometimes a firm like Johns-Manville, with 
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tion with jurisdiction for all general policies : 


~ major oil, auto and elec mipanies. ” 
real test of size is whether a company can t 


low an independent policy; post prices wi | 
little concern for competition, © = 
Similarly, big business often fails to stem the 
tide against inflation or deflation with a change 
in pricing policy. } Lea 
’ The Brookings report says “General Electric, 
for example, reflected the self-assurance of lead. 
ership in the electrical equipment field when i 
attempted, between 1946 and 1948, to depress 
prices, especially in major appliances, single 
handed.” GE abandoned this policy when i 
found it could not guide the market. 4 
This same: situation exists in the steel, oil 
farm equipmént, auto and other industries. Ix 
these the corporate leaders, despite their com: 
manding sales, often have a-less advantageou: 
hold on industry pricing strategy. a 
Also, the Brookings study finds that “bignes: 
alone cannot be said to have produced uniform: 
ity in big business pricing.” Companies lik 
GM and U. S. Steel, the Brookings study finds 
“Would not fit into the same pricing pattern. 
“But it is still evident,” says. the study, “tha 
companies of great size, even when they dc 
not represent a major fraction of a product o: 
industry output, enjoy an important respect fo 
pricing beliefs and appraisal of market, whicl 
shows up in the pricing of common products. 
The Brookings study points out that U-S 
Steel, despite its drop in share of the stee 
market, continues to command prices. In turn 
other steel industry leaders follow U. S. Steel 
pace. o ee 
Generally, pricing advantages for manufac 
turers and retailers alike stem from control o 
material and by-product supplies. Where Gen 
eral Motor acquires tires at discount, Sear 
guides its resources or General Electric make 
small motors for its appliances they all stan 
to gain. Savings can be passed on to the con 
sumer or can be absorbed in the line to offse 
more expensive materials. This decision tend 
to favor big business and give it long-term con 
trol over pricing strategy. : : 
What finally evolves in the Brookings repot 


and, in fact, all studies on pricing is this 


- though there are several rules-of-thumb, ther 


are no uniform pricing axioms. Each compan 
and each industry faces a different set of ix 
fluencing factors. = =~ Ke 
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How to get more business right now 


“Look, pal, 
things have 
changed!" 


‘**Il’m in sales, and I know... 


in today’s economy, you’ve 
got to sell the purchasing agent”’ 


The sales manager knows the score, knows that the purchasing 
man picks the actual source, eight times out of ten... that the 
purchasing agent spends over 52 cents of every sales dollar 
his company takes in. 


The way to get more business now is to keep your product 
story in PuRCHASING, the magazine purchasing men read for 
information and help in all phases of their work. Then they’ll 
be familiar with your company, your product, next time they 
decide who gets what share of their business. 


Ask to see our new slide film, “You and the Purchasing 
Revolution.” 


URCHASING Zepice mmew 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
a Conover-Mast publication 


McCall's Use-lested Tag 
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Takes the Guess-work out of Selling 


Each McCall’s Use-Tested Tag is a complete minia- 
ture presentation of the facts about a product and 
the way it performs in the home under actual use 
conditions. 


Behind it is the authority of one of the nation’s 
largest, most-respected magazines—and a quarter- 
century of product-testing experience by McCall’s 
editors and technicians. In the photograph above, 
an automatic dryer is being put through a series 
of typical use tests in McCall’s Test Rooms. 


In the hands of a good salesman, McCall’s Use- 
Tested Tag provides all the material needed for a 
persuasive and effective sales talk. And when the 
salesman is not around, it acts as a silent salesman 
for the product—closing sales with customers whe 
might walk out if left unattended. 


If you'd like to learn how to put the power of 
McCall’s Use-Tested program behind your product. 
write to McCall’s, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y.—or see your McCall’s representative. _ 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,300,000 families 


